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ACADEMIC FREEDOM" 


By the Honorable HAROLD L. ICKES 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


| wouLp speak to you to-night of aca- 
demic freedom—freedom to trail the truth 
into its most secret hiding place; freedom 
to proclaim the truth when found and veri- 
fied; freedom to live one’s life with the 
window of the soul open to new thoughts, 
new ideas and new aspirations. 

It may seem strange that with the twen- 
tieth eentury more than one third gone it 
should be necessary to make a plea for the 
recognition and preservation of those pre- 
‘ious civil liberties, to enjoy which our 
forefathers, enduring every privation and 
braving every peril, sought these shores; to 
establish which as part of the fundamental 
law of the land, they fought the war of the 
revolution. Yet it is not strange, after all. 
If you have read your history, you know 
that from the beginning of time it has been 
a never-ending struggle, not only to acquire 
freedom, but to hold onto that most worth 
while of all possessions even after it has 
been won at great cost. 

There always has been, and probably 
there always will be, a small group of men, 
lustful for power and ruthless in the means 
they adopt to acquire it, who would tear up 
Magna Charta, our own bill of rights and 
every other charter of liberty that has ever 
been written by the hand of man, in order 
to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
those least able to protect themselves. Con- 


1 Address at the commencement exercises, the 
University of Alabama, May 27, 1935. 


stant pressure to this end always exists. 
Over long periods it may be so subtle as 
almost to be imperceptible, but at times of 
social and economic unrest, such as the 
present when, anxiously and soberly, we 
are trying to work our way back to solid 
ground, an open assault is all too likely to 
be made to capture the citadel of our liber- 
ties. 

The beginning of such an effort is appar- 
ent to-day. 
tive. It does not yet possess the vigor or 
the proportions that it can acquire. But if 
we fail to understand certain significant 
political trends of the moment; or if, un- 
derstanding them, we are too slothful or too 
indifferent to defend the priceless heritage 
that our forefathers have bequeathed to us, 
then indeed there is little hope that our 
onee free America will not in her turn 
meekly submit to the manacles that already 
have been riveted upon the wrists of many 
of the countries of the world that until re- 
cent years were composed of free peoples. 

The bill of rights guarantees to every 
American citizen the right of free press, 
free speech and free assemblage. These 
rights are of equal importance. The man 
who insists on the right freely to give voice 
to his own opinions and who at the same 
time would deny the same right to a news- 
paper because he does not agree with the 
views of that newspaper is no true Ameri- 
can. By the same token, the newspaper 


As yet it is more or less tenta- 
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that will not tolerate the abridgment of its 
right freely to print the news and to com- 
ment thereon, while at the same time spur- 
ring on the 
equally valid rights of free speech and free 


those who would suppress 
assemblage, is slowly but surely undermin- 
ing the very foundations upon which it is 
built. It is inconceivable that the right of 
a free press can long survive if the rights 
of free speech and free assemblage have 
been seriously abridged or altogether de- 
nied. 

Certain people to-day are not only en- 
couraging, but apparently leading, what 
appears to be a deliberate and concerted 
onslaught on academie freedom, which is of 


the very essence of free speech. In the final 


analysis, our colleges and universities are 


the citadels, not only of our liberties, but 
of civilization itself. During the Dark 
Ages when men hermetically sealed the 
doors of their minds against new ideas, the 
only faint gleam of the light that was life 
was kept burning in those cloistered retreats 
where the scholar bent over his illuminated 
vellum in his intent search for the truth 
that comes only from knowledge. Thanks to 
him, the faint flicker that became a flaming 
torch during the days of the Renaissance 
has grown, in these modern times, into a 
giant beacon of ineandescence 
whose beneficent light is shed over all the 
world. It is inconceivable that any group 
of men should undertake ever to dim that 
light. It is even more strange that, in order 
to assist sinister influences in their attempt 
to discredit the universities, some of the 


glorious 


graduates of our colleges and universities 
should sell to the highest bidder in the 
market place the brains that would be of 
little account if they had not been devel- 
oped by some institution of higher learning. 

Looking back over the last two years, we 
ean now trace certain significant events. 
In the beginning, this administration was 
derided and jeered at because, in its efforts 
to meet wisely the social and economic crisis 
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that it had inherited from its predecessors. 
it called to its aid men of trained intelli. 
gences. It seemed outrageous to certain 
people that a highly paid lobbyist or the 
representative of selfish interests should be 
relegated to the rear and, instead, a college 
professor consulted on a subject on which 
he had special knowledge. That was revyo- 
lutionary ; our government had not recently 
been run on the bizarre theory that disin- 
terested and trained intelligences should be 
ealled into the public service instead of 
‘*practical’’ men who knew exactly what 
they wanted and how to go about getting 
it. 

So in all parts of the country, but with 
perticular enthusiasm in eircles of en- 
trenched privilege, hymns of hateful ridi- 
cule were sung in derision of the so-called 
‘‘brain trust.’’ From this initial attack 
upon particular professors, it was natural 
that criticism should widen and become 
more general. Soon it began to be hinted 
that something was wrong with the colleges 
themselves. Not only did they produce 
ridiculous professors, specialists capable of 
giving advice in political science, political 
economy and cognate subjects, but the in- 
terests of the students were permitted to 
range too widely. It came to be charged 
that our colleges were not ‘‘conservative”’ 
in their teachings. In due course it was 
discovered that some of them had radical 
leanings. The next step was to allege that 
the colleges generally were hotbeds of radi- 
ealism, following which came accusations 
that Communism is actually being taught 
in’ certain of our institutions of higher 
learning. 

The charge is as ridiculous as it is un- 
founded. But those who would destroy 
academic freedom needed some excuse for 
their onslaught on the colleges and they are 
not notorious for their scrupulous adher- 
ence to the truth. 

Now I eall your attention to one signifi- 
cant fact, and that is that not a single 
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newspaper in the country has ever made 
the charge that Fascism is being taught in 
any of our institutions of higher learning. 
If any has it has escaped my notice. One 
or two liberal magazines have been con- 
cerned about the attempt that they fear 
Fascism has been making to gain a foothold 
in one of our universities, but this charge 
has never been made, to my knowledge, by 
those who support the absurd accusation 
that our colleges are teaching Communism. 
The explanation of this curious circum- 
stance is not far to seek. There are selfish 
men in this country who, in their hearts, 
would like to see the United States swing 
to Fascism. They believe that under such 
a system they and their kind could secure 
control of the government. They would be 
able then, in the name of patriotism, to 
destroy our liberties and build on the ruins 
of our beloved free America an economic 
state, the concern of which, with the ex- 
ploiting class once firmly in control, would 
be to see to it that the rich would ever grow 
richer, whatever might happen to the poor. 
The true American will not tolerate a 
dictatorship either of the right or of the 
left. Fascism and Communism are equally 
abhorrent to us. Both are tyrannies. Both 
should be resisted with all our strength. 
Point out to me the man who glorifies the 
Fascist system and who insists that the 
times require the firm hand of a ruler 
clothed with dictatorial power and I will 
show you the man who either has become 
rich and powerful as a result of the enjoy- 
ment of special privileges or who wants to 
become rich and powerful by whatever 
ruthless means may be available to him. 
Or, show me the agitator who would tear 
up our Constitution and create a Commu- 
nistie state and I will show you a man who, 
equally with the Fascist, has no respect for 
the rights of the individual; who would 
destroy for the sake of destroying; who 
would take what another man possesses, not 
under the forms of law, not as the result of 
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constitutional 
powers, but merely because he desires to 
take and is able to take. 

Fascism would be as destructive of our 
rights and liberties as would Communism 
and it is my deliberate judgment that if we 
should foolishly adhere to Fascism because 
it seemed to point a way out of our present 
economie difficulties or because it appeared 
to offer the surest bulwark against Com- 
munism, we would find that after the dicta- 
torship of the right would have run its 
course, we would swing over to the other 
extreme into a dictatorship of the left. 
Fascism would be only a brief interlude on 
the road to Communism. 

The preservation of academic freedom, 
the maintenance of the civil liberties guar- 
anteed in the Constitution, out of which the 
right of academic freedom grows, is of ex- 
traordinary importance to this nation at 
this time. The truly educated, and by that 
I mean those who have trained minds that 
they use, must gravely heed the signs of 
danger that are implicit in the attacks on 
academic freedom that have become more 
and more threatening during recent 
months. The sinister purposes of those 
who would establish a Fascist state on our 
free American soil are clear from the very 
nature of this bold assault upon our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

If it is to be supposed that the present 
attack on freedom of thought and of re- 
search in our universities is not merely a 
whimsical and momentary thing, but has 
some purpose behind it, then the inference 
is inescapable that it represents an attempt 
to force upon America either a dictatorship 
of the right or of the left. A free America, 
serenely and _ confidently the 
course charted for it by our forefathers, 
has no interest in impinging upon academic 
freedom; the contrary, rather, because we 
know what a priceless contribution our in- 
stitutions of higher learning have made to 
our civilization. That controlled and regi- 


the legitimate exercise of 


pursuing 
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mented schools of all grades are necessary 
to both the the 


state is well known to whomsoever is suffi- 


and Communist 


Fascist 


ciently interested to look into the matter. 


However, the present onslaught on our 


colleges comes from sources which com- 


pletely negative any idea of a desire to 
establish a Communist state. Therefore 
the weight of the evidence is that it is the 
that would 


muzzle our professors and put wax in the 


Fascist element in America 
ears of their students as a preliminary step 
in the direction of the establishment of a 
dictatorship in this country of, by and for 
the beneficiaries of special privilege. 
Academie freedom could not long survive 
under either Fascism or Communism. If 
you would have proof of this statement, 
consider the situation to-day anywhere that 
universities are permitted to teach only 
the government permits them to 
Turn 
which were formerly among the greatest in 
the 
our own outstanding scholars have gone for 


what 
teach. to the universities elsewhere 


world—universities to which some of 
special training after winning the highest 
scholastic their country. 
Ruthlessly deprived of their right to search 
for the truth and to proclaim it for the 


honors in own 


benefit of mankind, they are now mere 
bond slaves to the political philosophy and 
economic theories of whatever faction may 
be in power. 

The near future may tell how much of 
the stuff of real Americanism still remains 
in this country. After all, those who would 
destroy our liberties and seize power, not 
to improve our social order for the benefit 
of all the people, but merely as a means of 
adding to their own wealth and position, 
are but a mere handful out of the millions 
of our population. But although they are 
a very small minority, they constitute no 
mean foe. By far the greater part of the 
wealth of the nation is within their control. 
Their alliances and ramifications reach 
everywhere. They are entrenched where 
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one would least expect to find them. They 
have the advantage of knowing precisely 
what they want and the single-minded pur- 
pose to achieve their ends regardless of the 
eost to others. 

But despite the power of these men, their 
preparedness and their ruthlessness, they 
can not prevail unless we have become so 
indifferent to the fundamental 
upon which our American civilization rests 
that we do not consider them worth ficht- 
ing for. This I, for one, refuse to believe. 
once the issue becomes clear to the people. 
Especially am I confident that when the 
faculties, the graduates and the students of 
and are 
aware of the implications in the subtle 
attack that is now being made upon aca- 
demie freedom, the curtailment or loss of 
which would destroy any incentive on the 
part of a free man to go to college, they 
will swarm to the defense of their funda- 
mental rights in the same spirit in which 
their forefathers have rallied on every ocea- 
sion when an attempt has been made to 
deprive them of that degree of freedom 
that they had already acquired. 

The nature of the attack on academic 
freedom is such that we must be especially 
on our guard. We must not permit our- 
selves to be frightened into acceptance of 
a Fascist dictatorship by stimulated clamor 
against an imaginary Communistie threat. 
As I have suggested, either system would 
be a noxious and dreadful growth if per- 
mitted to take even shallow root in the soil 
of our free country. The prospect of a 
dictatorship, either of the privileged class 
or of the proletariat, is too dreadful to con- 
template. We want this country to con- 


liberties 


our colleges universities made 


tinue to be one of free institutions, a land 
of equal opportunity under the law for 
every citizen, whether he be rich or poor 
and whatever may be his race or color or 
ereed. 

Almost fifty years ago a man who was 
twice honored by being elected President of 
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the United States made a statement which 
is worth repeating in these times. This 
man was Grover Cleveland, and no one, by 
the widest stretch of the imagination, ever 
-onsidered him either a radical or a danger- 


ous citizen. He was talking about Com- 


munism and this is what he said: 


When to the selfishness of the beneficiaries of 
injust discrimination under our laws there shall 
be added the discontent of those who suffer from 
such discrimination, we will realize the fact that 

. beneficent purposes of our government, depen- 
dent upon the patriotism and contentment of our 
people, are endangered. 

Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to 
peace and organized government; but the com- 
nunism of combined wealth and capital, the out- 
growth of overweening cupidity and selfishness, 
which insidiously undermines the justice and integ- 
rity of free institutions, is not less dangerous than 
the communism of oppressed poverty and_ toil, 
which, exasperated by injustice and discontent, 
attacks with wild disorder the citadel of rule. 

He mocks the people who proposes that the gov- 
ernment shall protect the rich and that they in turn 
will care for the laboring poor. 

Any intermediary between the people and their 
government or the least delegation of the care and 
rotection the government owes to the humblest 
citizen in the land makes the boast of free institu- 
tions a glittering delusion and the pretended boon 
of American citizenship a shameless imposition. 


There was no such term as ‘‘ Fascism’’ at 
the time Cleveland made this penetrating 
statement, but that Fascism existed and 
that Cleveland recognized it for what it 
was is shown by his phrase ‘‘communism of 
combined wealth and eapital.’’ To-day we 
know ‘‘ecommunism of combined wealth 
and eapital’’ as Fascism, and we know it, 
just as Cleveland knew it, as being an 
equal, if not a greater, threat to our liber- 
ties than the ‘‘communism of oppressed 
poverty and toil.’’ I suspect that if 
Grover Cleveland, clear-thinking and forth- 
right American that he was, were here to- 
day and should again denounce in his vig- 
orous fashion the ‘‘overweening ecupidity 
and selfishness’? of combined wealth and 
capital, he would find himself under sus- 
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picion of being a dangerous citizen. And 
if perchance, as a a college 
faculty, he should make any such ‘ 
sive’’ statement as I have quoted, he would 
in all likelihood become the subject of an 
investigation by a legislative committee. 
Some three months ago one of the truly 


member of 
‘subver- 


great men of the Anglo-Saxon race died in 
Washington. It is especially inspiring at 
a time when we are once more going into 
battle to maintain our liberties to be able 
to drink at the pure stream of the philo- 
sophie Americanism of Mr. Justice Holmes. 
No one knew better than he what the con- 
stitution meant. No one ever had greater 
zeal than was his to follow the light of lib- 
erty that has beckoned through all the ages 
since man first realized that he was free 
and Godlike in that degree to which he per- 
mitted the rays of truth to enter the win- 
dow of his soul. 

Who would not wish that he might have 
the ability and the courage to speak out 
with the clarity of this great American on 
the subject of our constitutional rights? 
Well might we make these ringing and pro- 
found words of Mr. Justice Holmes our 
American credo: ‘‘ ... if there is any 
principle of the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any 
other, it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with 
us but freedom for the thought that we 
hate. Ta 

And what greater justification of full 
and unimpaired academic freedom for 
every university in the land could be urged 
than in these words of this man who was 
aptly described by Professor Felix Frank- 
furter as our ‘‘most civilized American’’: 

. . when men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe 
even more than they believe the very foundations 
of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought to 
get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground upon 
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which their wishes safely can be carried out. garchies with never a thought that he may 
S| I r 8 theory of our Constitu- : : ; ; 6 
’ ' = e-deetiess nse" be engendering in the minds of his students 
yn. tis an experiment, as all life 1s an experl- s , > : . 
ent. Every year, if not every day, we have to 2 desire to supplant the President of the 
vager r salvation upon some prophecy based United States with an absolute and heredi- 
upon imperfect knowledge. While that experiment tary monarch. In your anthropology 
s part of our system I think that we should be  ¢Jasseg you learn that at other times or even 
eternally vigilant against attempts to check the , ‘ ; 
ee . presently in other places, there exist social] 
pressions of opinions that we loathe and believe . 
he fraught with death... . systems based upon polygyny or polyandry, 


[ have just quoted Justice Holmes as 
saying ‘‘that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted 
’? This 


view is at distinet variance with the theory 


in the competition of the market. 


of those who would abridge academie free- 
dom, who insist that there must be no com- 
petition, no interchange of ideas, no testing 
of obnoxious political theories in the labo- 
Such a position is no com- 
pliment to our form of government. It has 
always seemed to me that the American 
system stands out in clear and favorable 


ratory of truth. 


relief in comparison with other systems. 
But a comparison must be made in order to 
afford one a clear appreciation of the supe- 
riority of our institutions over those of 
many less favored countries. He is a timid 
American indeed and a shabby patriot who 
is so little sure of the American form of 
vovernment that he avoids measuring it 
with others. 

When I was in eollege I recall that a 
course was offered in comparative religions 
by the brilliant first president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the late William Rainey 
Harper. No one objected to the college 
student learning about Hindooism, Shinto- 
ism, Mohammedanism, Ancestor Worship 
or even Voodooism. There were no de- 
mands made for legislative investigations, 
no trials for heresy, no faintest suggestion 
on the part even of ministers of the church 
that the university cease and desist from 
a study of alien religions because such a 
study might undermine Christianity. 

The historian in lecturing to his classes 
tells of kings and emperors and of oli- 


and such studies are not interdicted be- 
cause some busybody is fearful lest you 
may advocate such a social system for the 
United States of America. And it is taken 
for granted that scientists may study nox- 
ious poisons and virulent diseases without 
laying themselves open to the suspicion 
that they harbor some diabolical design 
upon the welfare of their fellow citizens. 
But those members of our college facul- 
ties who are charged with the responsibility 
of educating their students in the highly 
important subject of political science are 
not to be allowed, if certain meddling and 
censorious persons have their say, even to 
mention the subject of Communism in their 
classes. According to this theory universi- 
ties are expected to send their graduates 
out into the world to resist Communism 
without knowing what it is or where it is. 
In many states the Communist party is 
entitled to a place on the ballot. If igno- 
rance is indeed bliss then there is danger 
that if the graduates of our colleges are to 
be kept in the dark as to what Communism 
is, they might vote that ticket by mistake. 
To quote briefly from a statement by Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish, which was pub- 
lished on May 10, last, ‘‘ . . . We have a 
right and a duty to find out the facts as 
to how it (Communism) works in Russia 
and expose its tragie and horrible failure.”’ 
Ignorance has never yet proved to be 
either virtue or strength of character. If 
Communism is the menace that we believe 
it is, then, instead of keeping the students 
in our educational institutions in abysmal 
darkness on the subject, we ought to pre- 
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pare their intelligences to grapple with it by 
the fullest possible exposition of its defects 
and fallacies. It is to be regretted if we 
feel so little sure of the firmness of the 
foundations upon which this America of 
ours rests that we are fearful that they will 
be undermined by false theories, especially 
if the error that threatens them has been 
thoroughly exposed. If we are in peril 
from the enemy either within or without 
our gates, then in all good conscience let us 
learn What manner of enemy it is, what is 
the nature of its attack and what is the best 
means of meeting that attack. 

I am in full agreement with what Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, a partner in the firm 
of J. P. Morgan and Company, recently 
said. Here are his words: ‘‘These are days 
when among the teaching forces .. . the 
freest sort of academic freedom should pre- 


vail.’’ 
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For my part, looking ahead, I am con- 
tent as I reflect that the witch hunters in 
times past have burned thousands of books 
that their feeble intellects could not com- 
prehend. They have racked the bodies of 
philosophers and burned scientists at the 
stake, but the truth they sought to erush 
has always arisen again all the stronger by 
reason of its attempted crucifixion. 

There is a fine old aphorism, ‘‘Seek the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.”’ 
Considering the times, I would express this 
in this wise, ‘‘Hold onto the truth and the 
truth will keep you free.’’ The university 
that ean send its graduates into the world 
inspired with this belief as a fighting faith 
will of a verity be sending out educated 
men and women and, more importantly 
still, free Americans, who will never permit 
the precious heritage of freedom, which is 
theirs, to be impaired. 


A MUCH NEEDED PRAYER’ 


By Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THe Litany of the Book of Common 
Prayer reaches the highest plane of self- 
examination as well as that of human 
aspiration. Its content reflects the thought 
of Saint Chrysostom and of Martin Luther, 
but its superb form is east in the classic 
English of Cranmer. There is no depth of 
human feeling which it does not sound and 
no height of human effort to which it does 
not rise. It is not, therefore, a prayer for 
any one time or place or circumstance; it is 
a prayer everlasting and without limit of 
time or place. It isa prayer for to-day and 
to-morrow as well as for yesterday. 

In opening his classic work on ‘‘The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ Gib- 
bon used these words: ‘‘In the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the Empire of 
Rome comprehended the fairest part of the 

1 Address delivered at the one hundred and 


eighty-first commencement of Columbia Univer- 
sity, June 4, 





earth and the most civilized portion of man- 
kind... . The gentle, but powerful, influ- 
ence of laws and manners had gradually 
cemented the union of the provinces. Their 
peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advantages of wealth and luxury. The 
image of a free constitution was preserved 
with decent reverence.’’ There followed a 
happy and prosperous period of some four- 
score years, during which this great portion 
of the civilized world enjoyed peace, pros- 
perity and contentment. Civilized man has 
not been so happy and so contented from 
that day to this. 

The world of to-day is not so fortunate 
or so happy by any means. Its action, or 
more accurately its inaction, is the natural 
and necessary result of world-wide lack of 
confidence. The world is, therefore, merely 
drifting on the tide of circumstance, with 
dangerous rocks and shoals surrounding it 


on every side. Governments do not believe 
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what other governments may say, largely 


because they do not believe what they them- 
selves say. The plighted word of a gov- 
ernment given in a solemn treaty is now too 
often looked upon either as a merely rhe- 
torical record of a dubious aspiration, or 
as a contract to be set aside more or less 
bluntly if occasion or advantage shall so 
invite. There is no technicality of language 
or of law to which men and governments 
will not resort in order to escape the obliga- 
tion to remain true to their plighted faith. 
Had the Allies who dictated the Treaty of 
Versailles kept their word in the matter of 
reduction of armaments which they volun- 
tarily and clearly pledged, Germany would 
have been deprived of the invitation to 
enter upon the amazing course of action 
which has recently been hers, to the dismay 
Had 
Japan kept the faith instead of yielding 
to the 


and disturbance of the whole world. 


pressure of her militaristic group 
and of economic advantage, we might by 
this time have seen a peaceful and or- 
derly and a highly approved extension 
of Japan’s influence in the Orient with- 
breach whatsoever of morals or 


out any 


of public law. When sixty odd _ nations, 
including our own, quickly ratified the Pact 
of Paris by which war was renounced as 
an instrument of national policy, and then 
immediately entered upon a huge increase 
in their appropriations for all the instru- 
ments of war, they did as much to bring 
about, to deepen and to prolong the world- 
wide economic depression as any single 
foree or influence could possibly have done. 
They absolutely destroyed confidence in 
their plighted word. 

It is precisely this which is the matter 
with the 20th century world, namely, fun- 
damental and far-reaching lack of moral 
integrity, since nothing can be more dis- 
astrous than for a government to fail to 
keep its word. 
both 
tween nations we are confronted day by 


Moreover, within nations and be- 
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day with a really appalling display of prid 
vain-glory and hypocrisy, as well as of envy, 
hatred and malice and all uncharitableness. 
where good faith, kindliness and the highes} 
spirit of human cooperation should always 
rule. He who lives on the other side of a 
more or less imaginary line of national! 
boundary, particularly if he speaks another 
language, is looked upon as an outlaw de- 
serving of no kindliness, no generous un- 
derstanding and no cooperative effort of 
any kind. He must shift for himself no 
matter at what risk of damage or even of 
death. This is so preposterous an attitude 
that all morality, to say nothing of al! 
Christian feeling, is revolted by it. ‘‘Patri- 
otism,’’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘is the last refuc: 
of a scoundrel.’’ He made this remark to a 
group which included Charles James Fox, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edward Gibbon and 
Boswell himself. What did he mean by it? 
‘*Not,’’ says Dr. Boswell, ‘‘a real and gen- 
erous love of country, but that pretended 
patriotism which so many in all ages and 
countries have made a cloak for self-inter- 


ot.”’ 


What Dr. Johnson saw so clearly 
nearly two hundred years ago is manifested 
It is not 
true but false patriotism which is exhibited 
in envy, hatred and malice toward nations 
other than our own. It is not praiseworthy 
it is despicable. 

Within a nation matters have 
even worse. He who by dint of natural en- 
dowment or well-used opportunity or ex- 
ceptional capacity has climbed the ladder of 
human ambition to a point where he is in 
advance of many of his fellows either in 
agriculture, in industry, in commerce or in 
finance, is tacitly assumed by multitudes to 
owe his success either to illicit and immoral 
conduct, to imposition practiced upon lis 
less fortunate or less well-endowed fellows, 
or to a course of highly reprehensible and 
even dishonest behavior. Such as these are 
quickly assailed as enemies of the body 
politic and the social order, not because 


to-day in unprecedented degree. 


become 











have failed, but because they have suc- 
not because they have not worked, 


eded ; 
t because they have worked and been able 


save such surplus of their earnings as 
mained after the cost of their livelihood 
been met. Quickly we are told that 
ess in any field of human effort is the 
of privilege, of favoritism or of 


sud, and that the only just cure for these 
nus is that we should all be compelled to 
. failures by the compulsion of the many 
whom sueeess is denied or for whom it is 
mpossible through lack either of intelli- 
vence or of character or of environment or 
f opportunity. 
The first stage in the criticism and de- 
inciation which so often follow success of 
any kind, but particularly material success, 
s envy which, in turn, is quickly attended 
y hate and that by malice. It was Chester- 
field who shrewdly said: ‘‘ People hate those 
who make them feel their inferiority.’’ 
The perfectly baseless notion that society is 
rganized in fixed, definite and mutually 
antagonistic class groups, each of which 
should be intent upon putting barriers and 
imitations upon the others, is in large de- 
vree responsible for the prevailing immoral- 
ty and unreasonableness which, unless 
quickly conquered and rejected, will end 
by destroying all incentive to human effort 
to reach the highest type of accomplish- 
ment and of service. The result could only 
be calamitous for mankind as a whole. 
There is, there can not be and there 
should not be any such thing as equality 
among men, save equality of opportunity 
and equality in respect to provision for so- 
cial and economie security. Equality in 
any form other than these is a denial of the 
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fundamental facts of human nature and of 
Indeed, it is a characteristic 
Of course, 


human life. 
not of life at all but of death. 
no man or woman must be trodden under 
foot or held to unrequited service in any 
form, but on the other hand there must be 
no artificial obstacles put in the way of him 
who has the capacity, the skill, the knowl- 
edge and the opportunity to develop his 
powers to the utmost. In a world built 
upon clearly understood and clearly stated 
moral principles, liberty and true equality 
ean and should exist side by side. Under 
no other circumstances can either liberty or 
true equality exist at all. Those who rise 
highest are necessarily few in number and, 
therefore, it is against these that the jibes 
and jeers, the sneers and contempt, of the 
ereat multitude are so constantly stirred 
and directed. These exhibitions, let it be re- 
peated time and again, are the outcome not 
of just criticism or of the application of 
any sound principle of morals or of social 
justice, but simply new evidence of abun- 
dant envy, hatred and malice. The politi- 
eal and social order may conceivably be dis- 
rupted and overturned by such forces as 
these, but it never can be reconstructed, 
reformed and uplifted by them. They are 
to be gotten rid of at all hazard. Not long 
ago Sir James Barrie told the University of 
Edinburgh that, ‘‘Envy is the most corrod- 
ing of the vices and also the greatest power 
in any land.”’ 

On this day of reflection and of looking 
forward, there is no more earnestly needed 
prayer than that of the Litany: 

From all blindness of heart; from pride, vain- 
glory and hypocrisy; from envy, hatred and malice, 
and all uncharitableness, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EMPLOYMENT IN LONDON FOR BOYS County Council is extending over a wider range 


AND GIRLS 


THE demand by employers for boys and girls 
trained in the Central Schools of the London 


of oeceupations. The Central Schools Employ- 
ment Committee, which provides an employ- 
ment-placing service for the 30,500 boys and 
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girls in the Central Schools, informs the Min- 
ister of Labor in its report for 1934 that there 
was no difficulty in placing boys in clerical 
positions. 

There was a steady demand for junior clerks, 
and most of the vacancies offered opportunities 
of training and good prospects. The brighter 

the city of 
reflected also in the staff requirements of ware- 


trade conditions in London were 


The Central Schools provide technical 


houses. 


as well as commercial training, and openings 


ror technically trained boys are apparently not 


as readily found as commercial posts. On this 


point the committee says: 


There is much to commend these boys to pros- 


pective employers, if the latter could only realize 
the sound the 


ent standard of instruction given in art and 


general education, combined with 


exce! 


highly 


handicraft, by qualified specialist teachers. 
The fine quality of the work executed by boys of 
fifteen years, notably in various branches of metal 
work, 
The 


ing merits an entry into industry at a 


would amaze many employers. 

committee feels that the value of this train- 
more ad- 
vanced grade than the ordinary apprentice or a 
higher starting rate than would have been obtained 
had he commenced as a learner at fourteen years. 
It is hoped that employers will avail themselves of 
boys educated for these branches of industry, and 
assist the committee to solve the continued prob- 


lem of placing them in suitable employment. 


For girls of fifteen to sixteen years of age the 
demand greatly exceeded the supply, and conse- 
quently applicants had a wide choice of employ- 
ment at excellent wages. Technically trained 
girls were specially fortunate, owing to the 
activity in dressmaking and kindred trades in 
the West End. 

The number of placings during the year was 


The 


considerably 


2,597, ineluding 1,336 boys and 1,261 girls. 


number of school leavers was 
smaller than in the preceding year, and the num- 


ber of placings was smaller also. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW 


THE Anglo-American division of the summer 
session of the University of Moseow will open 
on June 16. Forty faculty members, made up 
entirely of Russian professors who can speak 
conduct the session. Twelve 


English, will 
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courses are offered in five major fields.  [t 
expected that three hundred students from th, 
United States will attend. 

Among those who will attend are Professoy 
Max M. Frocht, Carnegie Institute of Tech. 
nology; Professor Alain Locke, Howard Up; 
versity; Dr. E. P. Lyon, dean of Medical Schoo). 
University of Minnesota; Professor Lois Mace- 
Donald, New York University; Professor Gladys 
Boone, Sweet Briar College; Professor Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, Temple University; Forest Hewitt, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas; Professor 
Robert K. Speer, New York University, and 
Professor H. B. Bruner, Teachers College, (o 
lumbia University. 

The Institute of International 
functions as the American Advisory Organiza 


Education 
tion; Professors George S. Counts and Heber 
Harper, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, are acting as special advisers, the latter in 
residence during this summer. 

Members of the National Advisory Board in- 
elude: W. W. 


Educational Research, Ohio State University; 


Charters, director, Bureau of 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor, New York 
University; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; John Dewey, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, Columbia University; 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Edueation; Hallie F. Flanagan, 
professor of English, Vassar College; Frank P. 
Graham, president, University of North Caro- 
lina, Robert M. Hutchins, president, University 
of Chieago; Charles H. Judd, dean, School of 
Education, University of Chicago; I. L. Kandel, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Robert L. Kelly, secretary, 
Association of American John A 
Kingsbury, secretary, Milbank Memorial Fund; 
Susan M. Kingsbury, professor of social econ- 
omy and social research, Bryn Mawr College; 
Paul Klapper, dean, School of Education, Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Charles R. Mann, 
Council on Education; 


Colleges; 


director, American 
Edward R. Murrow, assistant director, Institute 
of International Education; William Allan Neil- 
president, Smith College; Howard W. 
Odum, professor of sociology and director, 
School of Public Welfare, University of North 
Carolina; William F. Russell, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; H. W. Tyler, 


son, 
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veneral secretary, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; Ernest H. Wilkins, presi- 
dent, Oberlin College; John W. Withers, dean, 
School of Edueation, New York University; 
Thomas Woody, professor of the history of 
e University of Pennsylvania, and 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh, director of the Clinie for 
the Social Adjustment of Gifted Children, New 
York University. 

To those foreign students meeting the re- 
quirements, academic credit will be given by the 
State University of Moscow. New York City 
allows alertness credits to teachers taking the 


jucation, 


course. The university is sponsored by the 
Peoples’ Commissariat of Education of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic; 
by Voks, the All-Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, and by In- 
tourist, the State Travel Company of the 
U.S. S. R. 


HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


HorKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, at New Haven, 
Conn., one of the oldest educational institutions 
in this country, will celebrate its two hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary on June 13, 14 
and 15. The school was established, according 
to the Herald-Tribune, in colonial times by a 
bequest from Edward Hopkins, governor of the 
Colony of Connecticut. The school antedated 
Yale University by forty years. During that 
time its graduates were sent to Harvard Univer- 
sity, which also was remembered in Hopkins’s 
will. 

Yale College’s first president, or rector, was 
Abraham Pierson, a Hopkins Grammar School 
graduate. Since that time seven of Yale’s presi- 
dents have been associated with the school, either 
as trustee, director or instructor. Among the 
alumni are Colonel Edward M. House, who lent 
his assistance as a member of the general com- 
mittee for the 275th anniversary, and John Hays 
Hammond. 

Features of the celebration will be a pageant 
written by Mrs. Charles G. Morris, which will be 
presented on the campus, and a meeting on the 
site of the old “Meeting House” on the Green, 
near the location of the school during the early 
years of its history. Ray J. Reigeluth, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, will deliver an 
address prepared by Mrs. Sydney Knox Mitchell. 
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On Saturday, June 15, the commencement exer- 
cises will be held at the school followed by a 
reception and dinner for returning alumni. 
According to Dr. George B. Lovell, rector of 
the school for the last seventeen years, it was 
originally a boarding school. The country day 
school plan was adopted in 1923. The eurve of 
enrolment from 1660 to 1935 shows many falls 
and rises, the low point being about the time 
of the Civil War, when the enrolment fell to 
only five. The Herald-Tribune writes: 


The Hopkins Grammar School was born out of 
New 
Before 


the dissension between the leaders of the 
Haven Colony and the Boston clergymen. 
the school was founded, boys in the colony were 
drilled in Latin and taught in a ‘‘dame school’’ 
and then sent on to Harvard to finish their work. 
It was from this Harvard group that the Colony 
of New Haven drew its preachers. Though such 
arrangement for securing an education was both 
inconvenient and expensive, it was tolerated until 
But 


presently the limits of toleration were reached when 


some other better system could be devised. 


President Dunster, of Harvard, began to doubt the 
necessity of infant baptism in the plan of salvation 
and accordingly did not present his children for 
the rite. 
this represented a vital break in the plan of salva- 
tion and they decided that their young ministers 
should not be exposed to such heresy. 


For the rigid Puritans of New Haven, 


COMMUNITY PUBLIC FORUMS AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

THE New York University Division of Gen- 
eral Edueation will establish next fall a system 
of public forums in communities in New York 
and surrounding states for the diseussion of 
publie questions. 

The forums will be conducted in cooperation 
with local groups. They plan to stimulate dis- 
cussions through varied presentations of diver- 
gent points of view relative to current issues. 
No attempt will be made to indoctrinate any 
point of view, whether conservative, liberal or 
radical. 

The announcement stated that the technique 
which would be used in the forums had been 
developed in experimental centers conducted by 
the university and local groups for the past two 
years in South Norwalk and West Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Camden, New Jersey. 
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Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, director of the division, 


tates that: 

In each o e laboratory centers wide-spread 
participation made of the program a community 
project it was self-sustaining financially. It 
will be their ideal to make all the forums established 
equally self-sustaining, since subsidies from indi- 
viduals or gro may eventually mean that the 
forum WwW icrifice its most vital characteristic, 
independence, 

The Division of General Education also made a 


ehensive study of one of America’s outstand- 


ing non-subsidized forum successes at Bingham- 
ton, the vital contributions of the subsidized groups 


The 


at Des Moines, Iowa, and Springfield, Mass. 
latter cities emphasize the im- 


wtivities in the 
portance of specific intensive studies as outgrowths 
from the extensive, exploratory presentations in the 


popular forums. 


Among the questions which will be diseussed 
| 


will be banking, sound money, inflation, the 
struggle for power, government in business, indi- 
vidualism, collectivism, regimentation and the 
Constitution. Four plans have been offered for 
ten-session series during the period between 
October 15 and January 1 and the period be- 
tween January 15 and April 1. Communities 
may have: 

1. All discussions led by a single member of the 
New York University faculty; 
2. Discussions led by several faculty members; 
3. Discussions led by faculty members and lay 
‘ialists ; 
4. Discussions led by faculty members and lay 


specialists of national and international note. 


Dr. Dearborn stated that in each community 


an adult education or eivie council would be 
formed which would inelude representatives of 
every major organization in the city. The coun- 
cil would be affiliated with the American Asso- 
for Adult The cost of the 


forum services would be kept at a minimum. 


ciation Edueation. 
Local conditions will govern the amount of the 
fee to be collected for the individual season mem- 
bership. Dr. Carl A. Marsden, a member of the 
staff of the division, has been appointed forum 
director of the Division of General Edueation. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR ART 
AND MUSIC IN NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICIAL announcement has been made of the 
establishment in New York City of a high school 
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of music and art, which it is expected will be 
opened in September or at latest in January. 
The enrolment will probably be limited to in 
hundred during the first year. 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell and Dr. Joseph M. 
Sheehan, of the Board of Edueation; Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, who will be chairman of the 
advisory board, and Mrs. Henry Breckenridve, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Municipal Art Com 
mittee, with the approval of Mayor La Guardia, 
have agreed on a modus operandi. 

The Mayor is reported to have said: “This 
will be a real school of art, and not a refuge for 
boys and girls who can not make the grade. 
They will have to pass the regular high-schoo! 
entrance before they will be eligible to take the 
special test for admission to our Musie and Art 
High School.” 

The institution, which is to be housed eventu 
ally in a building of its own, for the present 
A ecoedu 
sational school of music, the drama and the 
dance will occupy the old building of the New 
York Teachers’ Training College on Morning 
side Heights. A girls’ art high school will be 
quartered in the Washington Irving High Schoo! 
at 40 Irving Place, while a boys’ school will find 
its home in the Benjamin Franklin High Schoo! 
in East Seventy-ninth Street. 

The school will give a regular academic course 
besides its special cultural training, and the 
scholastic balance will be held true between the 
necessity for general education and the desire 
The musical and ar- 


be split into three separate entities. 


for cultural enrichment. 
tistie work will be intensive, however. 
school of music each student will be required to 
learn to play at least one instrument. Sight 
singing and part chorus work, studies of the ele 
ments of harmony and the history of musie will 
all be part of the course. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

Tue Association of American Colleges moved 
its headquarters from 111 Fifth Avenue to 19 
West 44th Street, New York City, on June 1. 
The new location is in the Grand Central dis- 
trict, easily accessible from all parts of the city, 
and near to the offices of organizations with kin- 
dred interests. The association offers primarily 
to its own members, but also to the public at 
large, counsel and an information service on all 


In the 
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natters pertaining to college education in the 
‘nited States. 

The next annual meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on January 
16 and 17, 1936. After the annual reports on 
Thursday morning, — sectional 
Jlanned for the afternoon and a general dinner 
The theme of the meet- 


meetings are 
I . 
session in the evening. 
ing will be “The College in Social Progress.” 
The meeting is expected to adjourn at noon on 
Friday. 

The association is arranging three regional 
conferences to be held in the fall, at Wichita, 
Kansas, October 25-26; at Beloit, Wisconsin, 
October 29-30, and at Atlanta, Georgia, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, at which matters of vital interest to 
members in contiguous territory will be dis- 
( ussed. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee on 
May 2, David A. 
Goucher College, was appointed at the request 


President Robertson, of 
of the U. S. Commissioner to serve the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Naturalization, in 
meeting intelligently the problems arising from 
time to time in the Government’s relation to for- 
the United States 
seeking employment in American colleges. 


eign scholars who come to 


Official appointments were made to two new 
committees, as follows: (1) Committee on In- 
surance and Annuities: J. C. Christensen, 
chairman, University of Michigan; Horace S. 
Ford, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
John S. Nollen, Grinnell College; John L. Sea- 
ton, Albion College. Henry James, president of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of Ameriea, was designated counsellor, ex officio. 
(2) Committee on Public Service Personnel: A. 
C. Hanford, Harvard College; L. P. Eisenhart, 
Princeton University; Marshall E. Dimock, the 
University of Chicago. 

Both the association’s Exeeutive Committee 
and Special Committee on Federal Legislation 
are keeping in close touch with developments in 
Washington, and are working in cooperation 
with the officers and legislative committee of the 
American Council on Education. The Executive 
Committee has notified the authorities of the 
hearty endorsement of the colleges generally and 
requested continuation for the next college year 
of FERA aid to students in established institu- 
tions. It has indicated its conviction that the 
conduct of emergency colleges should be left to 
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the states in which they are clearly needed and 
that Federal funds should not be allotted to 
them. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS 
OF THE U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 

ENLARGEMENT of the present plant and facili- 
ties of the Naval Academy, assignment of addi- 
tional officers and civilian teachers, exchange of 
teachers and retirement for the civilian teaching 
staff are according to an Associated Press dis- 
patch among the recommendations of the board 
of visitors, who inspected the institution from 
April 29 to May 2. 

The board, headed by Dr. K. C. M. Sills, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, praised the discipline 
and morale of the academy and suggested that 
certain days be set aside for visits by members 
of the Congress by invitation. It was reeom- 
mended that the members of the board be made 
permanent, with provision for rotation and eon- 
tinuity of service. At present the members are 
appointed annually by the president, vice-presi- 
dent and speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The report says: 

The splendid example set by the officers has 
much to do with the high morale of the institution 
and the board is particularly impressed with the 
clarity of the objectives so evident in those in 
charge, and with the assurance with which the offi 
cers prosecuted the particular purposes, 

So far as the general morale of the academy is 
concerned it is possible to speak only in the highest 
terms. The board had numerous contacts with 
individual midshipmen and groups of midshipmen 
who displayed not only in their professional inter- 
est but also in their general information, alert 
minds, and gave the impression of being a properly 
disciplined body of young men with plenty of 
initiative, good habits, and 
manners. 


self-respect good 

In this connection the board has been much im- 
pressed by the provisions put into effect this year 
whereby a much larger body of midshipmen have 
been given responsibility as student officers. The 
rotation of midshipmen officers not only gave a 
larger number of first classmen positions of re- 
sponsibility but increased their interest and main- 
tained their enthusiasms. 


Besides Dr. Sills, those signing the report 
were: Dr. Rufus B. van KleinSmid, president, 
University of Southern California; Dr. Edward 
C. Elliott, president, Purdue University; Dr. 
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n, president, Georgia School of 
Pendleton 
president, Washington and Lee University; the 
Father W. Nevils, 
University; Senator Jesse H. 
Island; 


Kansas; 


M. L. Brittai 
Technology; Dr. Francis Gaines, 
president, 
Met- 
Rhode and Representatives 
(iuyer, William P. Cole, 


Maryland, and John i, Tolan, New York. 


Rev. Coleman 


Georgetow n 


U. S. dr. 


CENTENARY OF TULANE UNI- 


VERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


will pe held by the Tulane 


THE 


fete 
Louisiana from June 8 to 12, in 
The 


include the awarding of hon- 


A FOUR-DAY 
University of 
celebration of its hundredth anniversary. 
eelebration will 
orary degrees; course degrees to approximately 
five hundred men and women; special exercises 
by the various colleges and their alumni, among 
which will be the presentation of two eighteenth- 
exhibit of evidence of 


century and an 


early Mayan eivilization and culture. A 


operas 
num- 
ber of prominent speakers will take part. 
Through direct purchase, the University of 
Louisiana the present 
Louisiana. In addition 
to the original three schools—Schools of Medi- 


cine, Law, Arts and Sciences—the university 


became the nucleus of 


Tulane University of 


now includes the Graduate School; the Graduate 
School of Medicine; the College of Engineer- 
ing; the H. Sophie Neweomb Memorial College 
for Women; the College of and 
Business Administration; the School of Social 
Work; the Department of Middle American 
Research and the Summer Sehool. 

The Tulane School of Medicine with the 
Graduate School of Medicine has a faculty of 
more than one hundred and fifty members and 
its facilities are unexeelled. In the field of law 
a notable contribution of the school is its ecom- 


Commerce 


parative study of the development of civil and 
Throughout America and in con- 
tinental Europe, The Review is 
recognized as an authority in its field. The Col- 
lege of Engineering was established nearly fifty 
The faculty and alumni of this 


common law. 


Tulane Law 


years ago. 
college have played an important part in solv- 
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ing the difficult problems of drainage and flood 
control, of importance not only to New Orleans 
and Louisiana, but to the entire Mississippi 
Valley. Also nearing the half-century mark js 
Newcomb College for Women, which was a 
pioneer in establishing in the South practical] 
as well as cultural education for women in the 
applied arts, in the sciences and in music. To 
meet the demands of business men for pro- 
fessionally-trained junior executives, the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration was 
established in 1914. The School of Journalism, 
one of the younger schools in the college, was 
endowed by a southern newspaper in the inter- 
ests of better news-writing. The Tulane Schoo] 
of Social Work is aiding in the training of 
social workers. During the past decade the De- 
partment of Middle American Research has 
made contributions to knowledge of the eiviliza- 
tion of the Mayas. 

Among the speakers who will take part are: 
Dr. John M. T. Finney, of Baltimore, who will 
deliver the centennial commencement address. 
President A. B. Dinwiddie will confer the hon- 
orary degrees and degrees in course. The Right 
Reverend William Mercer Green, D.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Mississippi, will deliver the bae- 
calaureate address. Dean Charles E. Clark, of 
the Yale Law School, will address the banquet 
of the College of Law. The School of Medi- 
cine and the Graduate School of Medicine will 
be addressed by Dr. John M. T. Finney, Dr. 
George H. Whipple, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Dr. James M. Mason, of Birmingham, Ala. 
Dr. Edwin F. Gay, professor of economic his- 
tory at Harvard University, and Edward A. 
Filene, president of William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, will address the College of Com- 
merece and Business Administration. Dr. 
Charles J. Turck, president of Centre College, 
will deliver an address at the public centennial 
exercises of the Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
and Engineering. George H. Terriberry, rep- 
resenting an alumni group, will present to the 
university a number of portraits, painted by 
William Woodward, of the academic faculty. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lester Ketity ADE, since 1928 principal 
of Connecticut State Normal School, New Haven, 
has been appointed state superintendent of pub- 


lic instruction for Pennsylvania. Dr. Ade was 
born in Pennsylvania and graduated from Buck- 


nell University. He held positions in the schools 
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of the state from 1910 and was dean of instruc- 
tion at Pennsylvania State Teachers College at 
West Chester when he was called to Connecticut. 
He suceeeds Dr. James N. Rule, who has held the 
office since 1931. The term is for four years at 
a salary of $12,000. 

Dr. Witu1AM S. A. Port, formerly a member 
of the faculties of the University of Virginia and 
of the University of California, has been named 
president of Elmira College to sueceed Dr. Fred- 
rick Lent. Sinee 1928 Dr. Pott has been with 
the General Motors Corporation, joining the ex- 
port division because of his familiarity with the 
Far East. For the last five years he has been 
engaged in publie relations work. He is a son 
of Dr. F. L. H. Pott, sinee 1888 president of St. 
John’s University in Shanghai, China. Dr. Lent 
has accepted the presidency of the International 
Baptist Seminary at East Orange, N. J. 


Dr. WALTER LIVINGSTON WRIGHT, JR., assis- 
tant professor in the department of history of 
Princeton University, has been named president 
of Robert College and the American College for 
Girls, both in Istanbul, Turkey. He will suc- 
ceed Dr. Paul Monroe, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who is retiring at the end of 
this month, after having served for three years 
After graduating from Princeton in 1921 Dr. 
Wright went to Syria to teach history at the Uni- 
versity of Beirut. He was awarded a fellowship 
in 1928-29, to study Turkish history and the 
Turkish language. At Princeton he specialized 
in Turkish history. 

The Christian Science Monitor states that 
friends of Lady Astor, formerly Miss Nancy 
Langhorne, of Virginia, are urging her appoint- 
ment as Minister of Education in the expected 
reconstruction of the British cabinet. It is now 
widely believed that Viscount Halifax, whose 
office as president of the Board of Education 
gives him ministerial rank, will retire when Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, now Lord President of the 
Council, becomes Prime Minister, replacing Mr. 
Ramsay McDonald. It is, however, said, ac- 
cording to the Monitor, that Lord Eustace Percy, 
formerly Minister of Education, may succeed 
Lord Halifax. 


THE Rey. Dr. Joan Henry Hovss celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday on May 29 at the Thessa- 
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lonica Agricultural and Industrial Institute, 
near Salonica, Greece. Dr. House founded the 
institute, also known as the American Farm 
Sehool, in 1907, and is at present president 
emeritus. Lineoln MacVeagh, United States 
Minister to Greece; the British Consul-General 
and representatives of the Greek government 
planned to participate in the celebration. A 
book of congratulations from British friends of 
the school was presented by the Bible Lands 
Missions Aid Society, and at a dinner given in 
honor of Dr. House the British Consul-General 
spoke. A fund of nearly $5,000, made up of 
gifts in multiples of ninety, from 90 cents to 
$90, was given to the institute in his name. 


Dr. CHARLES Russ Ricuarps, retiring presi- 
dent of Lehigh University, was given a dinner 
on June 7. Dr. Neil Carothers, head of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, gave the prin- 
cipal address. Eugene G. Grace, president of 
the board of trustees, was the toastmaster. Dr. 
William E. Lingelbach, professor of modern 
European history at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will give the commencement address on 


June 11. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Rush Rhees, presi- 
dent of the University of Rochester, will be 
given by the alumni during the commencement 
exercises on June 17. The keynote speaker will 
be Dr. Herbert S. Weet, ’99, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools of Rochester. Dr. Weet 
served as registrar of the university during the 
first year of President Rhees’s administration 
and became a member of the Board of Trustees 
in 1915. 


THE department of economics of the Univer- 
sity of California recently gave a dinner in honor 
of Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, professor of social 
economics who will retire on July 1 with the 
title emeritus after serving for thirty-one years 
on the faculty. Presentation was made to Dr. 
Peixotto of a volume entitled “Essays in Social 
Economics in Honor of Jessica Blanche Peix- 
otto.” 


A MEETING was held on June 3 in honor of 
Dr. James Dillingham, who is soon to retire as 
principal of Newtown High School, New York 
City, after thirty-five years of service. Among 
the speakers were Borough President George U. 
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Harvey, of Queens; President George J. Ryan, 
of the Board of Education; Assistant Superin- 
tendent Lucille Nicol, and President Frank Blod- 


gett, of Adelphi College. 


Dr. WALTER R. Newton, who retired last year 
after thirty years as professor of German lan- 
University, celebrated his 


guage at Rutgers 


eightieth birthday on May 29. 

CoLONEL JAMES HirAM GRAHAM, an alumnus 
of the University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of Kentucky. 

Dr. Joun R. TuRNeER, since 1928 president of 
West Virginia University and formerly dean of 
the Washington Square College of New York 
University, has been appointed dean of men at 
the College of the City of New York. 


Dr. E.vin R. Larry has been appointed pro- 
He 


succeeds Dr. Guy V. Head, who recently resigned 


fessor of law at the University of Missouri. 


in order to devote his entire time to his position 


as general counsel for the Federal Land Bank. 


RaupHu A, 


Dartmouth 


BurNs, protessor of education at 
College, has been granted leave of 
absence for the first semester of the academie 


vear 1935-36. 


Dr. JAMES H. Breastep, chairman of the de- 
Oriental languages and literature 
the Institute at the 


University of Chicago, has been elected to mem- 


partment ol 


and director of Oriental 


bership in the Royal Academy of Denmark. 


Honorary degrees conferred by Columbia 


University at its commencement exercises on 
June 4 ineluded the doctorate of letters on Dr. 
Tyler Dennett, president of Williams College, 
and on Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College. 


Tue LL.D. degree of Birmingham-Southern 
College was conferred at commencement upon 
Judge Knight, and the L.H.D. degree was con- 
ferred upon Dean Zebulon Judd, of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, and on Dean Thomas H. 


Napier, of the Alabama Woman’s College. 


Dr. Monroe E. Deutscn, vice-president and 
provost of the University of California, was 
awarded the degree of LL.D. by Santa Clara 
Dr. 
Deutsch, as commencement speaker, delivered an 
address entitled “The Unknown Soldier.” 


University at its commencement exercises. 
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Dr. GEORGE NORLIN, president of the Unive; 
sity of Colorado, was the commencement speaker 
at the Colorado School of Mines and together 
with Herbert Hoover received the degree 0; 
doctor of engineering at the exercises held oy 
May 28. 


Dr. JosepH S. AMES, retiring president of {} 
Johns Hopkins University, will deliver the com- 
mencement address. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent-elect of Johns Hopkins, will be the com 
mencement speaker at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER delivered 
the commencement address at the New Jersey 
Dr. Robs rt 4 
Clothier, president of Rutgers University, de 


College for Women on June 5. 


livered the baccalaureate address. 

Dr. WititiAM ALLAN 
Smith College, gave the commencement address 
at the Spence Scho 


NEILSON, president 


} 


at this year’s exercises 
New York City. 

Sprout, of the Uni 
versity of California, gave the commencement 


PRESIDENT ROBERT G. 


address at the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. Joun H. FIN wey, of the editorial depart 
ment of the New York Times, will be the con 
mencement speaker on June 11, at the sixt 
eighth annual graduation exercises at Drew 


University, Madison, N. J. 


Dr. EARLE BRYANT PERKINS, zoologist of the 
second Byrd expedition, will speak at the on 
hundred and sixty-ninth commencement oi 
Rutgers Preparatory School. 


Dr. ADAM MARION MILLER, since 1922 dean 
of Long Island Medical College, Brooklyn, died 
on May 29 at the age of fifty-six years. 


Mrs. Bessie Leacu Prippy, from 1923 to last 


November dean of women at the University o! 
Missouri, died on May 27 at the age of sixty 
four years. 


Miss Grace A. Gaw, since 1929 assistant 
registrar at Rutgers University and secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the Graduate 
Faculty for the past three years, died on May 
30. She was thirty-two years old. 


Jakos Scumirt, formerly director of phys- 
ical education in the publie schools of Denver, 
died on May 25 at the age of seventy-five years. 
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Tue National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales, the World Federation of Educa- 


tion Associations, the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Associations of Secondary 


t 


Teachers are arranging to synchronize their 


nferenees at Oxford from August 10 to 17. 

Tue sixteenth annual meeting of the Union 
Académique Internationale was held in Copen- 
haven, on invitation from the Royal Danish 
Academy of Sciences and Letters, from May 13 
to 16. It was attended by delegates of fourteen 
countries, those of the United States of America 
the Ameriean Couneil of Learned Societies) 
being Dr. Waldo G. Leland, of Washington, 
D. C., and Professor William A. Nitze, of the 
University of Chicago. The meeting was marked 
by the unanimous election of the German Acad- 
emies (Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Gottingen 
and Munich) and of the Academy of Vienna to 
ffiliation with the union. 


ATTENDANCE at the tenth annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Edueation, 
which was held in Milwaukee from May 20 to 
22, was about 300. Among the topies discussed 
at the meeting were public schools as adult cen- 
ters, rural adult edueation, vocational education 
and adjustments for adults, adult interests, the 
simplifieation of materials for use in adult edu- 
cation and mechanieal aids to learning. Speak- 
ers included John W. Studebaker, Everett Dean 
Martin, Edward L. Thorndike, Glenn Frank, 
Henry M. Wriston, A. L. Threlkeld and Edward 


S. Robinson. 


Two schools for religious training are an- 
nounced for next summer from July 15 to 26, by 
the College of Agriculture of Cornell University 
and Cornell United Religious Work. Under the 
sponsorship of the State Council of Churches 
and Religious Education, town and country min- 
isters will be offered special classes, as will 
teachers of Sunday and weekday classes in re- 
ligious education. 


Dr. GrusEPPE PREZzzZOLINI, director of the 
Casa Italiana of Columbia University, has an- 
nounced that twenty free trips to Italy have 
been awarded to students of Italian. 


A SCHOLARSHIP in memory of the Rev. Dr. 
George Brune Shattuck, one of the first three 
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students at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
will be established by a gift of $16,000 from his 
nephew, Henry Lee Shattuck, of Boston. 


Unper the will of Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., will share and ultimately 
receive the income of her estate valued at from 
$60,000 to $100,000. 


A sTRIKE of high school students at Belleville, 
Ill., resulted in the reinstatement on May 30 of 
six teachers who were dismissed. The students 
on strike, according to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, numbered approximately one thousand. 
The strike was backed by a petition signed by 
The board of 


education unanimously rescinded its previous 


as many residents of the town. 


action of dismissal. 


ACCORDING to press reports, Granville Hicks, 
literary editor of The New Masses, Communist 
weekly, has been dropped from the faeulty of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Although the 
“immediate necessity for retrenchment” was the 
reason given by Edwin S. Jarrett, acting presi- 
dent, to Mr. Hicks for his dismissal, friends of 
the latter charged that growing alumni pressure 
against the critic came to a head after he pre- 
sided at the American Writers’ Congress in 
Mecea Temple, New York. The result was that 
Mr. Hicks was notified on May 13 that his ser- 
vices would not be required after June 15. It 
has been the custom at Rensselaer to give assis- 
tant professors a year’s notice before dismissal. 
Instead Mr. Hicks will receive a_half-year’s 
salary. 

THE following wireless dispatch was published 
in the New York Times on May 24: “The Aus- 
trian War Office has issued instructions that 
school children shall receive preliminary military 
instructions throughout the country in connee- 
tion with the route marches and manoeuvres of 
regular troops. Brigade commanders have been 
ordered to inform the schoo! authorities in their 
areas along the line of march and at places where 
halts are to be made. Children will be taken by 
their teachers to see troops during halts and will 
be instructed in the manual of arms, various 
military formations and the elements of field 
gunnery. Six months’ courses of instruction 
for the regular army are to be instituted for 
Heimwehr (Home Guard) officers.” 
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AN Associated 


re ads as 


Press dispateh from Berlin 


“Fears that a general nation- 


rollows: 


ality act excluding Jews from the national 


community was imminent were expressed in 


Jewish quarters following issuance of an order 
forbidding non-Aryan writers to write another 
line for publication. The order was issued by 
the Reich Chamber of Writers and is to be en- 
forced against not only Jews, but also those 
back 
1,200 


It is expected that a simi- 


whose family tree for three generations 


one Jew. In Berlin alone 


affected. 


shows even 
writers are 
lar’ order shortly will be enforced against non- 
Aryan musicians, and that both these measures 


The 


announcement also marked further steps in the 


will foreshadow a general nationality act. 
third Reich toward Nazifieation of the press and 
To this end 500 


experts, working under Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 


control of the written word. 
head of the Nazi Foreign Office, sean all of Ger- 
many’s literary output daily and apply a rigid 
censorship. Since the advent of the Nazi Gov- 


ernment several hundred publications have 


ceased to appear and a number of important 
publishing houses have closed their doors. News- 
paper publishers in Pomerania recently an- 
nounced they would not accept any advertise- 


ments from Jewish concerns.” 
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THE London Times reports that fifteen hun. 
dred persons have contributed to the funds of 
the Academie Assistance Council in response to 
the appeal recently made by Mr. Stanley Bald. 
win and other chancellors of British univers). 
ties. Donations promised include £1,000 from 
Sir Robert Waley Cohen and £500 from Lord 
Bearsted. Many of the contributions are in the 
form of annual subscriptions over a period of 
years. The council now has £9,073 for its future 
work, which will enable it to continue to find 
places for individual displaced scholars and to 
maintain its system of emergency grants for 
nearly one more year. These funds are not suf- 
ficient to allow the council to undertake the erea- 
tion of the twenty research fellowships, which it 
proposed as a major contribution to the final 
plan of re-establishing the professors and other 
university teachers displaced from Germany. 
The council, according to the Times, hopes that 
it will receive the further contributions, which 
are still urgently needed, to enable it to carry out 
its full program and that local action will be 
taken to create research fellowships, as at Glas- 
gow, where a committee has established a three- 
year fellowship at the university. Contributions 
should be sent to Lord Rutherford, the presi- 
dent, Academie Assistance Council, rooms of the 
Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W.1. 


DISCUSSION 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


now had a decade and a 


THE 


half of 
May we not pause to make 


WE 


cardinal principles. 


have 


an appraisal, take inventory, as it were, of what 
has thus far been accomplished? The human 
scene shall be our measure, not exactly an objec- 
tive scale, to be sure, but it is the instrument 
that the intelligent layman uses; and it is quite 
profitable occasionally to see our work as others 
see it. 

The layman is impatient for results. He 
observes in our large cities wide-spread political 
corruption tolerated by an indifferent electorate, 
he sees the young generation grow up strangely 
devoid of social responsibility, and he is inclined 
to believe that the schools have been doing a poor 
He observes the 


job in training for citizenship. 


new attitude of children towards their parents 
and home, reads about it in the more serious 
periodicals, hears sermons on the subject from 
the pulpit and concludes that the schools have 
failed in their attempt to train children for 
worthy home membership. We may brand this 
method of induction as unscientifie and subjec- 
tive, we may even be able to explain, but we 
are, at best, on the defensive. 

In view of present-day conditions, then, where 
have we succeeded and where have we failed? 

Of the results attained in teaching the funda- 
mental processes, in promoting health education 
and in providing vocational training there is 
sufficient evidence to satisfy even the most eriti- 
eal observer of our public schools. Whether or 
not the rising generation is as proficient in the 
3 R’s as the output of the old-fashioned schools, 











t is quite certain that our boys and girls upon 
sraduating from high school have sufficient con- 
| of the tools of learning to meet the needs 
their immediate environment or continue in 


Nor ean it be denied 


li 


pursuit of more learning. 
, t by disseminating health information and by 
teaching sane hygienic living the publie schools 
have made definite and lasting contributions to 
the cause of better health. And as to training 
= 
for a voeation statisties are available to show 
it a creditable percentage of all the boys and 
virls that receive their vocational training in the 
publie schools are successfully placed in the 
industries and in business. It is due unfortu- 
nately to the present impotence of industry and 
commerce that such multitudes, qualified and 
ready, continue unemployed. . 

But when we attempt to gauge the distance 
that separates us from the remaining objectives 
and our adequacy to cope with it we find our- 
selves entangled in a maze of oppressive doubts. 
Meanwhile the critical citizen looks impatiently 
for signs of progress and complains that he sees 
none. 

One must indeed be extremely optimistic to 
contend that the younger citizens gradually in- 
ducted into our body politic are adequately 
equipped with those social and spiritual qualities 
which make for intelligent and unselfish partici- 
pation in the life of a democracy. Yet these 
are the products of an education whose avowed 
motive is training for citizenship. The tendency 
among thinkers and writers outside the field of 
education, it seems, is to fear that things are 
getting worse, not better. Here, certainly, is an 
educational problem of the first magnitude. 

Regarding modern youth a good deal has been 
said and written but, whatever virtues we at- 
tribute to them, it is certain that they do not 
excel in worthy home membership. The very 
home, in faet, is fighting for life. Quite proba- 
bly there is at present considerable overemphasis 
on the domestic arts. Has it not been the 
tragedy of education that it never could antici- 
pate impending social changes? Rather it waits 
for other agencies to initiate them and then hur- 
riedly makes the necessary adjustments. As a 
rule it is a bit late. For centuries girls have 
engaged in home-making, but, when they went 
to school for an education, they were given Latin 
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and geometry. Now that we teach them cooking 
and sewing there is a strong probability that 
many of them will never cook or sew. The dis- 
covery of one synthetic food may render null 
and void the best efforts of a thousand cooking 
teachers. And it is no longer fashionable to 
wear home-made clothes. 

Whether 


this new home ean be invested with some of the 


A new home is coming into being. 
5 Db 


spiritual and cultural functions of the old fire- 
side is a major social problem of the day. Some 
colleges seek to solve it through courses instituted 
to prepare prospective brides and grooms for 
the complexities of home life. At any rate here 
is another problem over which educators and 
sociologists may well ponder. 

Perhaps the solution can be found in worthy 
use of leisure. Have men freed themselves from 
the bonds of the long working day and women 
from the drudgery of the kitchen only to sue- 
cumb slavishly to a multitude of childish pseudo- 
pleasures, or would they learn to use their newly 
acquired leisure as a means of rising to greater 
spiritual and cultural heights? 
points to the popular recreations, the literature 
that people read, the drama they like, the music 
they enjoy as the index to modern men and 
The view is indeed depressing, and this 
prevalent unworthy use of leisure constitutes 
the gravest indictment of the modern high school. 

Secondary education has proclaimed training 


The pessimist 


women. 


for worthy use of leisure a major objective and 
has dedicated to it more than a half of its cur- 
riculum. Most of the English, Latin, modern 
languages, art, music and even some of the 
mathematics is taught ostensibly with a view 
of creating an affinity between the pupil and the 
finer arts, of opening to the pupil the cultural 
treasures of mankind for the enrichment of his 
adult life. But, alas, the affinity is destined to 
have neither strength nor permanence and, with 
some exceptions, is most shamelessly dissolved at 
the final examination. Those delicate interests, 
ideals and attitudes nurtured so carefully and 
lovingly by zealous teachers are alienated at the 
first contact with post-school life. Then follows 
complete and passionate surrender to the motor 
car, dance hall, picture show, idiotic novel and 
movie magazine. And later to golf, bridge, aim- 


less motoring, week-end parties, lodge meetings 
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like. The hallowed cultural heritage, the 
the books, the 
museums, the symphony halls are forever aban- 


and the 


classies, better contemporary 
doned to foreigners and to people that are dif- 
ferent and “queer.” 

What is the answer? Must our objectives be 
revised? Is anything wrong with the contents of 
our courses of study or the methods of teaching 
or both? 
curricula, we are trying to teach by projects, 


by the socialized recitation, by the Dalton plan, 


We are, of course, forever revising 


but seem to be getting nowhere. Somehow our 
teaching fails to reach the inner life of the mod- 
ern boy and girl. So here is a third problem 
worthy of preferred treatment on the agenda of 


applied educational philosophy. 


BARNET RUDMAN 
ENGLISH HigH SCHOOL 


Boston, MASS. 


SOME CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 
OF THE REORGANIZED SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL 

THE appraisal of a reorganized school ean not 
be done in a casual manner. Techniques must 
be employed which will insure the separation of 
the institution masquerading under the name of 
“reorganized” from that one which quietly, yet 
efficiently, sets about the task of secondary edu- 
cation. To meet this necessity, criteria must be 
devised which ean be applied to the reorganized 
school. 

In the jadgment of the writer, the claims 
made for the functions of the reorganized school 
present the best approach in evolving measures 
for their evaluation. After a thorough examina- 
tion of claims presented in current literature, it 
was decided that those listed by Koos! as a sum- 
mary of the most frequently advaneed claims 
were valid. These functions were: 

(1) Realizing a democratic system through— 
(a) Retention of pupils 
(b) Eeonomy of time 
(c) Recognition of individual differences 
(d) Exploration and guidance 
(e) Beginnings of vocational education 
(2) Reeognizing the nature of the child at adoles- 
cence 

1‘*Program of Studies,’’ U. S. Office of Educa- 

tion, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 19, p. 8. 
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(3) Providing the conditions for better teac] 

(4) Securing better scholarship 

(5) Improving the disciplinary situation and < 
cializing opportunities 

(6) Effecting financial economy 

(7) 


(8) Continuing the influence of the home 


Relieving the building situation 


(9) Hastening reforms in grades above and be! 
(10) 
(11) 


Normalizing the size of classes 
Relieving teachers. 


However, these claims were not stated 


manner to make them readily applicable as 


criteria. Furthermore, there was noted s 


duplication of functions in the eleven purp 
presented. It was deemed advisable to reex 
amine the purposes cited and group thos: 
gether which seemed to contribute to a 
function or purpose. 

In the light of this procedure, four bas 
criteria were derived from the origina! 
eleven functions. 

The first criterion aims at the articulat 
the various levels in education. It was felt that 
this idea was expressed in the ninth funet 
The criterion is phrased: (1) Is there provisi 
for better articulation between the element 
and secondary levels of education? 

The functions listed by Koos as one, two a: 
four dealt with the recognition of the individu 
interests, capacities and needs in the chil 
From these three statements was formulated t 
second criterion: (2) Are more adequate provis 
ions made for individual differences in + 
capacities, interests and needs of the pupil? 

Provision had to be made for an integrative 
function as well as the differentiative functio: 
Those functions listed as five and eight centered 
about Accordingly, the third 
criterion is: (3) Is there provision for more 
adequate socialization? 

The remaining functions were concerned with 
efficiency and economy in administration. They 
gave rise to the final criterion: (4) Are there 
greater facilities and economy in administration? 

It is the opinion of the writer that thos 
schools which can answer in the affirmative to 
the four questions asked above are effective 
reorganized schools. 

These criteria are also defensible when inter 


preted as to the relation they bear to the pro- 


socialization. 
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-sive trends in the philosophy of education. 
Our newer philosophy of education has as one 
ts major tenets the recognition of the in- 
ial interests of the pupil. As a matter of 
this is basie to the entire philosophy. 
attempts to meet the individual differences 
pils has led to various types of innovating 
ctices designed to cope with this problem. 


progressive secondary school has been the 

. of many experiments along this line. 
Another of the major purposes of the reor- 
ed school is to bridge the gap between the 
tary and the high school. 
tion has steadily pointed out that there 


Progressive 


ld be a re-allocation of subject-matter and 
vision of grades to make the transition easier 
‘rom the elementary to the secondary level in 
education. This plea is recognized in the second 
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Progressive education has also claimed that 
the school should be organized in reference to 
The situations in the class-room should 
be real, not artificial. The child must be alert 
to the fact that he must adapt himself to the 


society. 


activities of those about him. 

To facilitate the changes in the traditional 
school proposed by the progressive education 
movement, a higher quality of educational lead- 
ership and a wise utilization of facilities and 
time must be assured. 

These trends in progressive edueation which, 
by and large, determine the form of the reor- 
are reflected in the criteria 


ganized school 


formulated for evaluating the secondary school. 


Reiw E. JACKSON 
EDWARD WATERS COLLEGE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COMBINATION OF COMMUNITY 
ADULT EDUCATION WITH THE 
FERA EMERGENCY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Tue urban university does well seriously to 
oncern itself with the adult education of the 
community. Aeting on this principle something 
ver two years ago the University of Toledo 
added to its regular evening school session the 
so-called “Opportunity School.” Under this 
plan groups of adults were invited to study 
nder the auspices of the university without fee 
and without collegiate credit any subject in 
which they were interested. The university en- 
deavored to suggest courses of general interest 
supplement those asked for by the prospective 
lents themselves and to find competent in- 
structors who received practically no pay but 


who were willing to give the time and energy to 
meet with these earnest groups. A very large 
number of people were interested in this pro- 
gram and the university was pleased with the 
results, although it was not clear how the over- 
head administrative costs could permanently be 
met. About this same time the leaders of some 
thirty-five agencies interested in adult education 

iought it wise to correlate all adult education 
activities of the city under an Adult Education 
Council. This of course became more important 


than ever before because of the shorter working 
week for those employed, and because large 
numbers of persons had no employment what- 
soever and therefore would presumably appre- 
ciate opportunities for study. 

Then came the FERA program of emergency 
schools, and it was natural that our Adult Edu- 
cation Council should take the leadership in co- 
operating with the Relief Administration in 
The year 1933-34 was 
experimental and uncertain in technique because 
of the facts that the government was feeling its 
way and that when the CWA was changed to 
FERA almost all activities ceased; although 
nearly 20,000 people in Toledo started some 
work in these schools every one felt that the 
project was only partially effective. 

We had high hopes that this year some degree 
of stability could be worked out in the govern- 
ment plans and that an admirable program of 
adult education for this city could be developed. 
We find, however, that the red tape and uncer- 
tainty have continued to handicap the program, 
although in spite of these hindrances about 
14,000 people in Toledo are now engaged in some 
forin of adult education in the university, schools, 
churches, community houses, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., the Central Labor Union headquar- 


organizing these schools. 








ters, ete, 


The largest and most ambitious pro- 
gram has been at the university, where a maxi- 
mum of eighteen hundred persons have been 
studving all sorts of subjects in about one hun- 
dred classe S. 

It is interesting to find that spoken English 
and a rather intensive study of the meaning of 
Writ- 


I assume 


words has been the most popular course. 
ten English ranks next in popularity. 
that these courses are wanted partly because 
English is a tool subject which persons need in 
their work but also partly because the people 
wish to speak clearly and well. Vocational sub- 
jects, such as accounting and economies, come 
next in popular interest, followed by languages. 
One of the most popular subjects is a class on 
the 


brought in outside speakers on special topics. 


marriage, in which course instructor has 


Two judges, three ministers, one physician and 


others have addressed the class and their talks 
have been supplemented by discussion and out- 
side reading. 

We have tried to find out why the students 
take certain subjects and, naturally, all sorts of 
reasons are given. For instance, in German we 


found that one student is taking the course 
because he is a teller in a bank in the German 
section of the city and wants to talk with its 
to 


One man’s grandfather 


customers. One wishes read Goethe and 
Schiller, in the original. 
speaks only German and swears most effectively 
when irritated; the grandson wishes to know ex- 
actly what is being said! 

The colleges of the country have been greatly 
disturbed over the attempts of the FERA to set 
up “junior colleges” giving the first year of 
college work to those persons who can not afford 
regular college entrance. It has often appeared 
that such programs have been planned with 
teachers who are not properly trained and with 
a lack of library and other facilities which are 
essential to good college work. The experience 
at Toledo may be typical. 

The FERA authorities made a survey indi- 
eating that about 280 recent graduates of Toledo 
high schools, all of whom were in the upper half 
of their classes, were unemployed and were not 
taking further education, and the authorities 
insisted to us that they must start a junior 


We 


college to take care of this large group. 
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were very skeptical of this figure, because the 
tuition at the university is so low and the oppor. 
tunities for help are so great that we have be. 
lieved that almost all the energetic intelligen: 
young people of this ¢ ty could come to the unj- 
We told the FERA 


authorities, however, that we would cooperat; 


versity if they wished to. 


the following extent in making it possible foy 
Under 


the auspices of the University Emergency Seho 


these persons to start a college course. 


which is directed by a member of our own 
faculty, we would try to select teachers from 
the FERA list of eligibles and would offer four 
subjects regularly given in our freshman 
We would supervise the instruction in these 
courses and at the end of the semester we wou 
give examinations at a fee of $5.00 to any stu 
dent who had done good work in the subjects 
If the examinations were passed, we would then 
cial help if they should care to enroll at the uni- 
versity next fall and they would be relieved from 
taking the freshman subjects in which they had 
If they 


complete a year at the university with work of 


successfully passed the examinations. 


diploma grade, they will then receive academi 
credit for the work taken in this FERA junior 
college. On this basis the 280 people were in- 
vited to come to a meeting to consider the pla 
Less than one hundred appeared and when th 
final registration was taken twenty-eight of this 
original 280 started the work. We gave wide 
publicity to the program, however, so that these 
twenty-eight young people and fifty-four others 
finally registered in this course and it is assumed 
that about forty will successfully finish the year 
and will take the examinations prescribed. | 
doubt if more than fifteen or twenty will finis! 


LS 





the prescribed year at the university and finally 
receive credit for the work done, but if that 
number of promising young people can be en- 
couraged in this way to get further education 
the project will have been worthwhile. Our 
FERA Junior College is therefore closely asso- 
ciated with the university itself and in this form 
it is probably a very beneficial experiment. 
Considering University Opportunity- 
Emergency School as a whole it has been inter- 


our 


esting to study the make-up of the people who 


come. Forty-three per cent. are men, 73 per 























cent. are under thirty years of age, 50 per cent. 
are under twenty-five years of age, 2 per cent. 
are Negroes, 6 per cent. are housewives, 38 per 
cent. are unemployed. In other words, the per- 
cons who value further serious adult education 
seem to be the young employed groups eager to 
vet ahead. There are two possible explanations 

x the small percentage of unemployed in our 
classes: one is that in general the persons who 
have not the capacity to find and hold jobs do 
not have the energy and vision to wish to give 
further time to study; the other is that perhaps 
the seventeen-cent round trip necessary because 
the university is not near the center of the city 
is prohibitive for persons without income. 

One of the great problems of adult education 
is to arouse the interest of the people to such an 
extent that they will undertake the program. 
This means publicity and we have tried to make 
some analysis of what publicity is most effective. 
No advertising was placed in the newspapers for 
this non-credit work, although advertising was 
placed for the regular evening school work and 
may have had some effect in encouraging persons 
who could not afford the regular work to take 
this more informal education. However, there 
was excellent publicity in the news columns of 
the papers and we think that 30 per cent. of our 
‘w enrolments came from this source. Forty 


? 


per cent. came from passing the word along 
from one individual to another. Twenty-seven 
per cent. of the students were influenced by 
street-car posters. 

One other contribution that the university 
made to the whole city program was the holding 
of a teachers’ institute for about a week last fall 
when the 150 persons who were expecting to 
teach the FERA classes all over the city were 
invited to come to the university for these five 
evenings to learn the details of their job. Since 
the main emphasis of the FERA was relief, and 
education was secondary, the persons who were 
certified as teachers were in many ¢ases entirely 
without teaching experience, and while the uni- 
versity did not expect to make expert teachers 
in five lessons, nevertheless it did seem wise to 
try to give them some idea of the technique to 
follow. After a few general meetings and dis- 
cussions the teachers met in small groups under 
the leadership of some member of the education 
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faculty of the university and discussed the 
methods and possibilities that have been found 
valuable in the teaching of the particular sub- 
ject in which the members of this group were to 
specialize. We believe that the plan had some 
effect in raising the standard of teaching all 
over the city. 

Now, what is the result of this experiment in 
combining relief with adult education? In our 
city I should say the general feeling of those in 
charge of the courses is that it is bad. We ean 
not seem to get rid of much of the red tape and 
uncertainty which makes the carrying out of a 
worth-while program very difficult. From the 
point of view of relief the results accomplished 
have apparently not been commensurate with the 
overhead and administrative expenses that have 
been involved, both on the part of the govern- 
ment and by the agencies conducting the schools. 
We were informed that 150 teachers would be 
available for this work. The various educational 
agencies went ahead in good faith and picked 
these persons carefully not only in relation to 
their need but also in relation to their teaching 
ability. The FERA authorities, however, 
changed the basis of eligibility for relief so that 
a number of these persons were not eligible, and 
then about December first decided that they 
should all be put on a “budgetary limitation” so 
that the teacher who had been holding classes 
for fifteen hours a week might suddenly be cut 
to six hours a week. It was only after most 
serious conferences pointing out that this would 
mean the stopping of classes for perhaps four 
thousand or five thousand people that this pro- 
gram was changed so that if a person could not 
be replaced he could teach temporarily on the 
program that had already been started. We 
were told in August that 5 per cent. of the pay- 
roll would be available for supplies, and the edu- 
cational authorities of the city went ahead in 
good faith to make available text-books, paper, 
ete. As far as the University Emergency School 
is concerned only about one fourth of the amount 
due has been received and this is typical of the 
other schools. Some of the rules concerning 
purchases are ludicrous. For instance, eloth- 
bound text-books could not be used, but paper- 
covered books were acceptable as being less per- 
manent in character and thus less likely to be of 
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permanent value to any institution operating a 
school; so I am informed that in some schools 
there was a temptation to tear the covers off the 
books so that 
Typewriters could be rented at the high rate but 


the contents might be available! 


not bought. In one school about the only mate- 


rial that could be obtained was mimeograph 
tencils, even in the small quantities that I have 
that took all the 


graph stencils it could get and then exchanged 


mentioned, so school mimeo- 
them at the supply office of the parent institu- 
tion for other supplies needed. 

About $6,000 has been expended by the gov- 
ernment this year in paying these emergency 
teachers in the University Opportunity School 
alone. If this amount of money combined with 
that the other schools could have 


been handled directly through the educational 


spent at all 


authorities themselves, with final discretion left 
to the superintendent of schools, 1 believe that 
the relief could have been just as great and the 
educational results to the city far superior. 
There is good precedent for such a procedure 
in the FERA program of aid to college students. 
In this program a sum of money equal to $15 
per month for 12 per cent. of the college enrol- 
ment is allotted to a college for the aid of stu- 
attend without financial 


who could not 


The college selects the students on the 


dents 
help. 
basis of need and of ability, outlines useful work 
for them to do, sets the pay for this work, 
usually thirty cents to fifty cents per hour, 


makes out the payroll, and takes full responsi- 
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bility for the results. Government officig 
simply keep a general oversight and inspectio, 


This pr 


cedure has been remarkably successful, and 


to see that abuses do not creep in. 


doubt if there is any relief measure that is ; 
highly regarded by the public to-day as is 1 
help for college students. 

It would appear that a similar technique mig 
be used for these FERA schools. 
formed in 


If adult edu 
cation councils were every center 
where this emergency school program is planned, 
and if the superintendent of schools were mad 
responsible for the spending of the money with 
the advice of this adult education couneil, and 
the organizations, such as colleges, Y. W. C. A, 
and Y. M. C. 
munity houses, ete., as approved by these 
thorities were told that a very small amount, 
let us say ten cents per week per course, would 
be paid for every unemployed adult to whom 
they give instruction, and if they were further 


A., publie school systems, com 


required to use unemployed persons for instrue- 
tors in so far as feasible, I believe that a pri 

gram much less expensive and far more effective 
could be worked out. 

Certain it is that college executives and pub- 
lie-school administrators need to cooperate 
help the FERA authorities in the improvement 
of these emergency schools, which are becoming 
amore or less permanent part of our educational 
system. 

Puiuip C, Nass 

UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


QUOTATIONS 


ACADEMIC COMPLICATIONS 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


AT THE 
Dr. Ropert C. CLorurer, president of Rut- 
gers University, to-day eame to the defense of 
the committee of trustees holding hearings on 
charges that Nazi propaganda is being spread 
in German classes at the New Jersey College for 
Women. At 
attorney for 
principals at the hearings, charged that the 


the same time, Sidney J. Kaplan, 


Dr. Lienhard Bergel, one of the 


methods used by the committee were unfair and 


prejudicial. 


The hearings started more than a week ago, 
when Dr. Bergel charged that his appointment 
as a German instructor at the college was not to 
be renewed because of his political differences 
with Dr. Friedrich J. Hauptmann, head of the 
German department. At seven hearings held 
previous to to-day, students and instructors 
testified as to Dr. Bergel’s competence and Dr. 
Hauptmann’s political prejudices. 

Dr. Clothier delivered the baccalaureate ad- 
dress to-day at the college, and paused to ex- 
press his faith in the committee and to ask the 
students not to prejudge the ease before a de- 
cision had been reached. 

















“The trustees have refrained from hasty ac- 
tion in order to give every one who wished to do 
the opportunity to express his or her point 
¢ view, and in order to evaluate all the evidence 
fairly and judicially,” Dr. Clothier said. “I 
a never seen a committee conduct an investi- 
with such strict impartiality, nor with 
searching penetration, nor with greater 
tience. Guests from the Legislature and 
from various organizations have been present. 
“Those who are devoted to the college can 
-erve her best in the meanwhile by refusing to 


tion 


be led into premature opinions and by reserving 
judgment until all evidence is in and the com- 
mittee has made its official report.” 

Before resuming his address, Dr. Clothier 
said he was confident that “when the evidence is 
weighed the trustees will take the course of 
vction that will best assure justice.”—The New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


CONGRESSIONAL investigation of the alleged 
“open teaching” of communism at Howard Uni- 
versity, a Federally supported Negro institution 
at Washington, D. C., appeared imminent to- 
night as members of a House appropriations 
subcommittee opened fire on recent occurrences 
at that, plaee. 

On the subeommittee is Representative Mitch- 
ell (Dem., Ill.), the only Negro member of Con- 
gress. Allied with him in the movement for a 
probe is Representative Johnson (Dem., Okla.). 

At a recent convention held at the university, 
t was reported to Representative Mitchell, revo- 
lution was diseussed freely while Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, the institution’s president, presided. 
On another occasion, it was reported further to 
the Negro Representative, Dr. Johnson ex- 
pressed a preference of “academic freedom” 
over “Government support.” 

“The only man to rise in defense of the Fed- 
eral Government,” Mitchell said, in discussing 
the convention episode, “was Kelly Miller. The 
chair did not interfere in any way.” 

To-day Miller, a Negro educator, mailed an 
open letter to Dr. Johnson, in which he dealt 
particularly with the university president’s al- 
leged preference for “academic freedom.” 

“The liberty of speech which you were de- 
fending,” he wrote, “was the right to advocate 
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the overthrow of the Government by revolution 
and violence as had been indulged in by various 
speakers at the recent conference.” 

This letter, Mitchell said, would be put into 
the Congressional Record. As soon as he ean 
obtain time next week, Mitchell said, he will 
make a speech from the floor, bringing “the 
whole matter into the open.”—The Baltimor 
Sun. 

AT THE RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 

INSTITUTE 

GRANVILLE Hicks, 34-year-old Harvard grad- 
uate, and editor of a Communist weekly, pre- 
pared yesterday to fight his dismissal from the 
faculty of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

The schoo] announced that Mr. Hicks’s econ- 
tract as assistant professor of English would 
not be renewed. 

Dr. Ray Palmer Baker, acting director of 
Rensselaer, said the move was made beeause of 
the need of “retrenchment.” 

Mr. Hicks, born at Exeter, N. 
structor at Smith College before taking a post 
at Rensselaer three years ago. He had appealed 
to the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and to the Freedom 
mittee of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

In New York City, it was announced last 
night that Warren Winkelstein, Syracuse law- 
yer, and Harry Elmer Barnes, sociologist and 
journalist, both members of the Civil Liberties 
Union, have asked Rensselaer officials for an 
interview to diseuss the ease. 

Mr. Hicks said in a statement to-day: “Since 
1932, when I signed a statement supporting the 
Communist candidate for President, I have been 
an avowed sympathizer with the Communist 
If our institutions of higher learning 


H., was in- 


Academie Com- 


Party. 
are devoted to the preservation of capitalism, I 
want it to be admitted.”—The Associated Press. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

RECOGNITION of the National Student league 
and the Socialist club, radical organizations at 
the University of Chicago, was withdrawn yes- 
terday by university officials because members 
of the two groups disregarded university rules 
in participating in a south side communist 
parade on Thursday in protest against the hold- 
ing of Memorial day services. 

The order means that both organizations must 
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be disbanded immediately, it was said yesterday, 


leaders make their peace with the uni- 


uniess 

versity. William E. Seott, assistant dean of 
students, said that the parade violated the uni- 
versity regulation that no student organization 


may take part in unauthorized off-campus ac- 
tivities. 

About twenty-five students of the two organi- 
zations marched in the south side parade, it was 
said, and carried banners identifying them with 
the university. Mr. Scott issued the following 
statement concerning the university action: 

“Yesterday members of the University of Chi- 
ecavzo chapter of the National Student league and 
Socialist club carried banners identifying them- 
selves with those organizations in a parade off 
the quadrangle. This was an action specifically 
contrary to a university regulation, which was 
known to members of those groups. 

“The university regulation was stated to mem- 
bers of both groups prior to parades held on 
May 1, so that the carrying of banners in the 
parade yesterday ean be constructed as a de- 
liberate defiance of the university. 

“The university therefore withdraws reeog- 
nition as student activities from these two 
groups, namely the University of Chicago chap- 
ter of the National Students’ league and the 
Whether individual students will 
be disciplined can not as yet be determined.” 


Socialist elub. 


So long as the order withdrawing recognition 
exists, it was explained, the organizations can 
not get sanction for meetings on the campus.— 
The Chicago Tribune. 


AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

LEGAL action against Columbia University was 
threatened in behalf of six students of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons who received 
notification yesterday that they would be refused 
admittance next year. 

The faculty of the Columbia University Medi- 
eal Center, meeting in secret session on Wednes- 
day, voted to deny readmission to certain stu- 
dents for having broken the “rules and regula- 
tions” of the institution. This followed several 
days of student demonstrations, picketing and 


protest meetings. 

The six ousted students were members of the 
anti-war committee, and they charged that they 
Previously 


were singled out because of this. 











Dean Rappleye had discharged three technicians 
and demanded the resignation of two instructors. 
also members of the anti-war committee. . . 

An appeal has been sent to Dr. Nicholas My, 
ray Butler, president of the university, by each 
of the students, asking him to rescind the actio, 
of the faculty and readmit the students. My, 
Fraenkel disclosed that he was urging Dr. Bu: 
ler to conduct an investigation of the whol; 
situation. 

Correspondence between Dr. Butler and \) 
Fraenkel was made public yesterday. In a letter 
to Dean Rappleye and Dr. Butler, Mr. Fraenk: 
charged that “it appears as though these people 
were being disciplined because of their activities 
in connection with a movement apparently un- 
popular with the administration.” 

Dr. Butler replied: “No such facts as those to 
which you appear to refer are known to me. [ 
fancy you are writing on the basis of the usual! 
inaccurate newspaper statements of happenings 
which it is thought ean be given a sensational 
turn.”—The New York Times. 


AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


AN investigating committee of the alumnae 
of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Working 
Girls to-day issued a formal statement revealing, 
it said, “the true reason” for the transfer of 
the summer school from the Bryn Mawr campus 
to Mount Ivy, Pomona, N. Y. 

To-day’s statement challenged the explanation 
made for the transfer by Dr. Marion E. Park, 
president of Bryn Mawr College. The transfer, 
Dr. Park said, on May 3, was agreed upon to 
provide better vacation facilities for the girl 
students, most of whom are factory workers 
from all parts of the country. 

“The report,” the alumnae communication 
stated, “proves conclusively that in her state- 
ment . President Park is trying to protect 
the action of the Bryn Mawr College board of 
directors from the criticism of its liberal alumnae 
and the public.” 

In its conclusions and recommendations, the 
alumnae-named fact-finding committee reported : 

“What has happened at Bryn Mawr College 
is of significance to the whole labor movement. 
On the eve of a $1,000,000 endowment cam- 
paign, Bryn Mawr College has ejected from its 








»ys the workers’ school that bore its name 
at had been a tenant of its campus for 14 
The ejection took place without any 
nation, publie or private, and without any 
on. direet or indirect, for the continuance 
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of the school elsewhere. The school was simply 
“omitted from the campus during 1935’’—to 
come back later, if at all, on a reorganized basis 
agreeable to the ecollege—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


REPORTS 


CLASSES FOR GIFTED AND RETARDED 
PUPILS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Unper the authority of a concurrent resolu- 
tion passed by the Senate and the Assembly in 
April, 1931, the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York appointed a 
commission to study the educational needs of 
children of above and below average mental 
ability. The Commissioner of Education was 
designated as chairman of the commission, and 
the majority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and Assembly, and the chairman of the Senate 
and Assembly committees on public education 
were ex-officio members. 

Through the efforts of George Alger, who 
served as acting chairman of the commission, a 
crant was secured through a foundation to cover 
the expenses of the commission, including the 
salary of George Hall, of the New York State 
Child Labor Committee, as part-time secretary. 

The coneurrent resolution which authorized 
the appointment of the commission was reen- 
acted by the Legislature of 1932. The resolu- 
tion provided that the commission 


(a) Adopt a seale of measurement and a set 
of standards which shall be uniform throughout 
the state, to classify all children attending upon 
instruction in the publie schools in the state who 
are capable of academic advancement beyond the 
ability of normal children, and all children whose 
abilities are less than normal; 

(b) Inquire into and determine the number of 
such children and their classification and distri- 
bution; 

(c) Inquire into and make report upon the ad- 
ministrative procedure and the methods of instruc- 
tion employed in the public schools of the state 
dealing with such children. 


A summary of the findings of the commission 
follows: 


1. The theoretical number of mentally retarded 
children is estimated as 2 per cent. of the total 
number of public school pupils. 





2. Approximately one third to one half of these 
are provided for at the present time in the public 
schools of the state. 

3. The number of gifted children is theoretically 
the same as the number of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 

4, Not more than 0.3 per cent. of gifted chil- 
dren are provided for in the public schools of the 
state. 

5. The range of chronological ages found in the 
upper grades is over nine years. 

6. The range of mental ages in the same grades 
is nearly as great. 

7. The theory of grading is not followed in 
practise. 

8. Even though the highest 2 per cent. and the 
lowest 2 per cent. of children are provided for in 
special classes, the range of the middle 96 per cent. 
is sufficiently great to require a general grade re- 
organization. 


Recommendations of the commission are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Complete abandonment of the traditional 
grade organization in which a grade means a defi- 
nite level of achievement before promotion and a 
procedure common to all in the class. 

2. A judicious combination of many plans for 
meeting pupil differences and pupil needs, such as 
coaching teachers, activity programs and ability 
grouping, is recommended. 

3. Each city should make a careful survey to 
locate the retarded and gifted children and then 
organize classes for them. 

4. Special classes should be organized in all cen- 
tral rural schools. 

5. In small rural schools psychological tests 
should be given to all the duller children so that 
the teacher may better understand their limitations. 

6. Rural schools should be reorganized into larger 
administrative units so that there will be enough 
children to warrant the organization of special 
classes. 

7. The organization of special classes for chil- 
dren of junior and senior high school age should 
be encouraged, as well as similar classes in the 
elementary school. 
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8. Because the present study made by the com- 
mission shows that there is a lack of clear recog- 
nition of the problems presented by gifted children, 
it believes a survey of the state should be made to 
locate gifted children and to gather information 
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which might indicate the kinds of training y 
should be offered them. 

9. The State Education Department should jay, 
adequate personnel to supervise classes for menta)), 
subnormal and gifted children, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AS AFFECTED 
BY THE DEPRESSION! 


I. THe Prose 

THE primary problem of the present study 
was to evaluate liberal-conservative attitudes, as 
affected by the depression, toward statements of 
social, economic, political, educational and re- 
In addition to the major prob- 
lem, a comparison was made of attitudes of 
high-school students with college students fol- 


ligious poliey. 


lowing the New Deal. It was possible to obtain 
the attitudes of a few high-school teachers and 
parents of college students. Although the ob- 
tained sampling of parents was small, a com- 
parison of attitudes of fathers and mothers with 
each other and with their children showed some 


highly interesting trends. 


II. THE PROCEDURE 


The Harper “Social Study,” designed to mea- 
sure liberalism-conservatism, was used in this 
study. This questionnaire was given as a class 
exercise to the students in elementary psychol- 
ogy at Purdue University in 1931 and in 1933.8 
Harper’s “Social Study” was also given in 1933+ 
to the pupils of a high school in one of the 
During the 
second semester of the school year of 1933 and 
1934 the college students who had taken Har- 
per’s “Social Study” the first semester of that 


typical small cities in Indiana. 


year were supplied with copies and were asked 


1Given before Section I—Psychology, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh, December, 1934. 

2Manly H. Harper, Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Education, Teachers College Series, 294, 
1927. 

3 The data for attitudes of college students in 
1931 were obtained from a study made by A. J. 
Harris, H. H. Remmers and C. E. Ellison, Jour. 
Soe. Psychol., 3: 320-336, 1932. 

4The data were made available through the 
efforts of J. F. Spahr, a student at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


to cooperate in getting each of their parents ; 
answer the questionnaire. 


III. Tue Resuuts 
The results, comparing liberality of attitudes 
of college men and women toward social pro} 
lems, are presented for the school years 193] 
1932 and 1933-1934 in Table I. 


TABLE I 


LIBERALISM OF COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN Berorz 
AND FOLLOWING THE NEW DEAL 








N Mean S.D. 
Men ... 1931-1932 | 160 | 40.03+0.43 | 8.01 
Men ... 1933-1934 | 224 | 50.82+0.39 | 86s 
Women 1931-1932 | 147 | 38.20+0.42 | 7.44 
Women 1933-1934 | 81 | 51.34+0.61 | 812 











The degrees to which the differences in the 
results were statistically significant are shown in 
Table II. It will be observed that the differ 
ences between the liberality of men and women, 
at different stages of the depression, were not 
consistent or statistically significant. 

In comparing results obtained in 1931-1932 
with results obtained in 1933-1934 it must be 
recognized that the groups studied were com- 
posed of different populations. However, indi- 
viduals registered in elementary psychology at 
Purdue University from year to year have been 
found to possess no significant differences in in- 
telligenee and background, as such information 
may be determined by their scores on the fresh- 
man placement examinations given to each of 
these groups at the beginning of their respee- 
tive freshman years at the university. Further- 
more, the samplings of these groups as found in 
this comparison are for the most part large. 
It is also true that these people have had similar 
training in the university, and that each group 


» may be assumed to have come from homes which 
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TABLE II 


S|oNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES FOR COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN BEFORE AND FOLLOWING THE NEW DEAL 








| Chances in 
100 of a 








. m iff. . 
Diff. | P.E.vaire. aie ‘*True’’ In favor of 
P.E.asee. Difference 
> Zero 
Ven vs. women ..... 1931-1932 | 183 | 0.60 3.05 | 98 | Men 
Men vs. women 1933-1934 | 0.52 | 0.72 0.72 | 68 Women 
Men vs. men 1931-1934 10.79 | 0.57 18.93 | 100 Increased liberality after 
Women vs. women 1931-1934 | 13.14 | 0.74 17.76 100 Increased liberality after 


may be regarded as typical. In the light of 
these considerations, the differences for both men 
nd women at different stages ef the depression 
indicate a trend toward greater liberalism in 
social attitudes in the later stages of the depres- 
sion. This trend is statistically significant and 
wee, showing critical ratios of approximately 

ehteen and nineteen for women and men, re- 
spectively. As to how this change came about 
and as to What significance this has for future 
American social policies is of course a matter 
for speculation. 

Table III shows the comparative liberality of 
high-school students, high-school teachers and 
‘ollege students. The small sampling of high- 

hool teachers makes any comparison of this 


TABLE III 
LIBERALISM OF DIFFERENT GROUPS FOLLOWING THE 
NEw DEAL 





N | Mean S.D. 








High-school students | 173 | 44.62 + 0.51 6.76 
High-school teachers 12 50.82 + 0.98 5.04 
College students ........ | 341 | 51.30 +0.31 | 8.56 








group with the other two groups inconclusive. 
They are, however, suggestive and interesting. 


It is obvious that there is a true difference be- 
tween the liberality of college and high-school 
To what 
extent this difference is a result of selection, of 


students, in favor of college students. 


high-school and college training, broadened so- 
cial perspective and eritical evaluation accom- 
panying maturity or increased freedom from 
home ties and economic dependence constitutes 
a problem for further investigation. 

The results for fathers, mothers and children 
are compared in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
LIBERALISM OF FATHERS, MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


| N | Mean | 


Fathers 22 42.06 + 1.63 11.32 
Mothers 18 44.18 + 2.87 | 18.08 
Children 15 51.62+1.59 | 9.12 





The populations of these groups are small, but 
in view of the differences obtained, it appears 
probable that with an increase in sampling a 
truly reliable difference would be found in favor 
of the greater liberality of college students as 
compared with their parents. It should be 
noted that the children are evidently typical 
of the student group of which they are a part, 


TABLE V 
SIGNIFICANCE OF AVERAGE DIFFERENCES AMONG FATHERS, MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 














Diff. Chances in 100 of 
Diff. P.E.aier. PE a ‘*True’’ Dif- In favor of 
ae ference > Zero | 
Fathers vs. mothers ............. 2.12 2.71 0.78 70 | Mothers 
Fathers vs. children .............. 9.56 1.29 7.41 100 | Children 
Mothers vs. children ............. 7.44 2.20 3.38 99 Children 
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as 1s shown by the averages and the measures 


of variability. On the basis of the present 
samplings, the statistical chances of a true dif- 
ference between fathers, mothers and children 
Table V. 


sampling, the difference between fathers and 


are found in Even with the present 
children was completely statistically significant, 
while the chances are ninety-nine in one hundred 
of a true difference between mothers and chil- 
dren. Although the differences are not statisti- 
cally reliable, it is interesting that college women 
(see Table I) and again their mothers tended 


TABLE VI 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FATHERS, MOTHERS AND 








CHILDREN 
N r 
Fathers vs. mothers 17 .380 + .149 
Fathers vs. children 15 .679 + .105 
Mothers vs. children 12 .650 + .095 


to be slightly more liberal than were the fathers 
and college men at the later stages of the depres- 
sion. 

The correlations between fathers, mothers and 
children are Table VI. Although 
again unreliable because of the small samplings, 


found in 


the results tend to point to a greater agreement 
between parent and child than between parent 
and parent. From the relations of fathers to 
children and mothers to children as expressed 
by these coefficients, it would seem that fathers 
and mothers contribute about equally to the 
liberality of attitudes expressed by their chil- 
dren, unless it should be assumed that the chil- 
dren of college age contribute to the liberality 
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of the parent. If the latter were true, oy 
should expect a greater degree of correlation 
between the liberality of each of the parents 
However, there appears to be little consistep: 
agreement between fathers and mothers. |; 
does appear that parents contribute to an ap. 
preciable degree to the attitudes of their ¢hj] 
dren. 

The frequencies with which each of the items 
bearing upon social, economical, political, edy. 
cational and religious problems were answered 
liberally and conservatively are presented jp 
Table VII. It is interesting to note that items 
bearing upon the various problems were ap. 
swered by college students with frequencies 
tending to favor liberalism, with the exception 
of statements of religious policy. This was 
what one would have expected, in that religion 
is fundamentally conservative, and the ideas 
and ideals involved are among the more stable 
entities of the social order. 

For the most part the attitudes of high-school! 
and college students tended to be in agreement 
to the extent that differences were not statisti- 
cally significant. The greatest liberality was 
expressed toward such problems as: government 
ownership of railroads, enactment of laws which 
would give additional advantages to farmers, 
control and heavy taxation of large fortunes, 
unprejudiced investigation of political issues 
and systems of government. One might judge 
that certain policies of the New Deal Adminis- 
tration received the endorsement of these young 
Americans. These groups of students agree in 
their faith in democracy and in the Constitu- 
tion. They believe that America should let 
Europe settle its own political problems. They 


TABLE VII 


FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL ANSWERS TO STATEMENTS BEARING 0N 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 




















Conservative Liberal Total answers 
| Number Per cent. Number Per cent. Number 
Social | 3,096 49,1 + 0.40 3,211 50.9 + 0.40 6,307 
Educational | 985 44.1 + 0.70 1,250 55.9 + 0.70 2,235 
Religious 415 54.6 + 1.20 345 45.4 + 1.20 760 
Political 530 45.5 + 1.00 635 54.5 + 1.00 1,165 
Economical 359 44.8 + 1.20 442 55.2 + 1.20 801 
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.re not optimistic in their outlook for enduring 
neace among nations. 

Upon certain problems college students tended 
to “a somewhat more liberal than high-school 
students. College students do not agree with 
hich-sehool students that “in teaching the vital 
problems of citizenship, teachers should so im- 
nress on the students the approved opinions in 
these matters that life’s later experiences can 
never unsettle or modify the opinions given.” 
Evidently the college student has more thought- 
fully questioned certain legislative and executive 
action favoring manufacturing and commercial 
interests to the detriment of other interests. He 
is not so certain that proper opportunity and 
encouragement are usually given to laborers to 
progress from lower to higher positions. He 
thinks that our schools might be better suited 
than they are at present to the development of 
broad and sympathetic understanding among 
our various economie groups. The college group 
indicated greater faith in their own experience 
and than in uncritical indoctrination. 
They indicated that schools should be more 
nearly like, and a preparation for, activities of 
life outside the school, and last but not least they 
have greater faith in psychology as applied to 


reason 


teaching. 
¥¥. 
To what extent college instruction, the eco- 
nomie and social malaise of the depression or 
the New Deal are respectively responsible for 
the shift toward liberalism is at best a guess. 
That the college student to-day thinks that he 
faces a much less secure world than he did in 
1931 ean probably be assumed. Kroll found 
some basis for the belief that radical teachers 
tend to cause pupils to question the status quo. 
Certain courses of instruction tend to increase 
liberalism in attitudes, as was found by Salner 
and Remmers® and by Harper.? Whether pro- 
fessors tended to become enough more radical 
in their teachings to produce the increase in 
liberalism shown for college students during the 
depression ean be seriously questioned. College 
students were more or less suddenly forced to 
es. Kroll, Jour. Educ. Psychol., 25: 274-280, 


6 E. Salner and H. H. Remmers, Jour. Applied 
Psychol., 17: 349-354, 1933. 


7 Loe. cit. 
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reflect seriously upon the problems of present 
and future economic security. The logical out- 
come of such realization could searcely avoid 
reflective analysis of those problems of life 
which under normal conditions are to a large 
degree taken for granted by the average college 
student. The old order was threatened, and econ- 
ditions were not improving. 
still around the proverbial corner. 


Prosperity was 
Not alone 
college students, but the masses of the American 
people desired that something be done. They 
were probably not so much concerned about 
liberalism or conservatism but looking forward 
to the reestablishment of hope and reasonable 
certainty in place of fear and despair. There 
were propaganda, suggested imminent dangers 
and proposed solutions. Banks were closing, 
mortgages on farms and homes were being fore- 
closed, factories were shutting down or rapidly 
becoming bankrupt, the line of the unemployed 
was increasing, and along with these conditions 
the very foundations of the social order were 
brought into question, #.e., “rugged individual- 
ism” versus massed cooperation, dictatorship 
versus democracy, labor versus capital, ete. 
These social problems were charged with emo- 
tionalism. Chen® found that college students 
prove no exception to the rule in accepting 
emotional appeal. He has shown that a few 
minutes of vigorous propaganda produce large 
and measurable results. 

High-school students remained conservative 
in comparison with college students. To what 
extent the present social conditions as compared 
with those preceding the depression increased 
the liberality of high-school students can not be 
said. Certainly a portion of the difference be- 
tween these two groups can be attributed to 
traditional differences in instruction in the high 
school and the college or university. It can not 
be assumed that this difference in high-school 
and college instruction is the major or only 
cause for the difference in liberalism. It is an 
accepted fact that college people represent a 
more select group than is found in the high 
school. Moore and Garrison® found a consistent 
tendency for liberal-radical choices to go hand 


8 W. K. C. Chen, Arch. of Psychol., No. 150, pp. 
43, 1933. 

9G. Moore and K. C. Garrison, Jour. Abn. and 
Soc. Psychol., 27: 


195-208, 1932. 
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in hand with high scholarship. It is also well 
known that high scholarship is correlated with 
high intelligence ratios. If the sampling of 
high-school teachers available for this study in- 
dicates anything, it indicates that high-school 
teachers are significantly more liberal than their 
students. This statement is in agreement with 
the norms established by Dr. Harper for edu- 
bachelor’s degree and for 


eators holding a 


graduate educators in general. If the school is 
predominantly responsible for liberalism-con- 
servatism attitudes, one would expect students 
to be more nearly in agreement with their in- 
structors in the amount of liberality expressed. 
This ought to be a more reasonable expectation 
in view of Kroll’s conclusion that radical teach- 
ers tend to make their pupils more liberal, while 
tend to cause 
greater conservatism in their pupils. On the 
basis of Harper’s norms, the results of this study 


conservative teachers do not 


and others, it appears that school instruction is 
not predominantly responsible for the extent of 
liberalism-conservatism expressed by its stu- 
dents. It is not to be denied that the school 
plays some role in the determination of such 
attitudes, but the guess is here made that the 


parents play the predominating role. Francis*® 
points out in a study of the effect of socio- 


economic factors upon the personality of chil- 
dren that the attitudes of successive generations 
appeared to be either very similar or very un- 
like. High-school students probably’ remain 
more conservative because they have not so 
closely approached social and economic inde- 
pendence. The maturity of the high-school stu- 
dents may be thought to be more closely allied 
to the uneritieal acceptance of childhood indoe- 
trination than is true of the college student and 
the adult. 

From the results of the comparisons of atti- 
tudes of parents and children it would appear 
that parents play a large part in determining 
the attitudes of their children. With full aware- 
ness of the inadequate sampling, the fact re- 
mains that the influence of the parents was still 
found to be closely related to the expressed 
liberality of college students. This is rather 
striking and unexpected in view of the increase 


10K. V. Francis, Jour. Juv. Res., 17: 70-77, 


1933. 
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shown in the liberality of college students as a 
result of disturbed social conditions. One would 
anticipate that the influences of the attitudes 
of the parents for high-school students would 
be still larger than was found for college sty. 
dents. If there is a predominant factor in the 
determination of attitudes one would suspeet 
that the parents constitute this influence. 


V. CoNncLusIoNns 

(1) College students expressed considerably 
greater liberalism toward social problems jn 
1933 and 1934 than they did before the depres. 
sion. 

(2) College students expressed slightly greater 
liberalism than did high-school students. 

(3) College students tended to be more liberal 
than their parents. 

(4) Parents appeared to contribute to a large 
extent to the attitudes of their children. They 
“an not, however, be assumed to have caused the 
increase in the liberality of college students fol- 
lowing the depression. 

(5) Parents, although about equally liberal 
or conservative, possibly tended to influence 
each other’s attitudes to a very limited degree. 

(6) No significant sex differences were found 
for the different groups. 

(7) Although the sampling was small, high- 
school teachers tended to be essentially as lib- 
eral as college students. 

C. L. Morgan 
H. H. RemMers 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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